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How We Learned to Sell 
Quality 


By Lee L. Turney, General Sales Manager, 
Chas. Alshuler Manufacturing Company 


Bought 
by telephone $360,000 


THE usE oF Lone Distance is rapidly 
on the increase. Products are being 
bought and sold, time and travel are 
being saved by long distance calls. 
There is hardly any limit to the use of 
Long Distance. When some large order 
is wanted in a hurry, when travel means 
delay and expense. In any situation—buy- 
ing, selling, negotiating—the man who 
goes by telephone arrives first. He can dis- 
cuss all details as in a personal interview, 


worth of 
busses 


A CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA, 
interurban railroad needed addition- 
al new equipment, quick. It tele- 
phoned a nationally known truck 
and coach company in Chicago for 
$20,000 worth of busses. Speeding 
in over the same lines came a call 
from Montreal for new busses— 
$40,000 worth. Long Distance rang 
again and Philadelphia placed an 
order—to the amount of $300,000. 
Travel would have meant delay and 
expense —all used Long Distance! 


and he can have shipment started at 
once. His business doesn’t have to wait. 

We suggest, now, that call across the 
state of nation that would get some 
important thing done. We believe you 
would be surprised if you knew how 
little it would cost. . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 28, 1927 


FRANCE KEEPS 


NEUTRAL POLICY 


Paris Not Prepared to Take 
j 


Slightest Step Toward 
Avmed Intervention 
—— 


: : S tries, moved 
: and dis-| POLICEWOMEN WIN EQUALITY 
to ar : ers ‘om the| Special from Monitor Burcan 


out the other plotters for a great K [ iif S counted the recently expressed pes- 

deal more than 30 pieces Lag ie ING F JAD 0 T a ee ce Ley 
said Gart- of Egyptian and stressed 

baldi had admitted receiving money TO COTTON MEN fact that Egypt was perhaps the only 

from agents of the Italian govern- a. =" | country in the world that maintained 

he tl 


he fertility of its soll throughout 
the ages. 


Moves Freely Among Guests] | Mr Howarth declared that the key 


and Diseusses Questions | dectine in the quality of Ezyptian 
. 5 . cotton was held by the state domains 
on Cotton Growing administration which, with its hun- 

— dreds of thousands of acres of max- 
nificently fertile land, could build up 


at soiree at Abdin| “ith the result that impurities and 


much trouble to spinners—would be 
ton Congress) entirely eliminated. 


ricuitu-}| CHICAGO--Salary of policewomen 


‘ : % 
ments . potion, at of the m, $2500 a year, when 
2 sandithe city council granted increases 

e vertisers © to all members of that department 

wale : ‘ 3 : in the 1927 budget. Formerly police- 


ated. France means to keep of 


would be quickly aroused against 
minister who allowed himself to be 
involved in complications. 

ench commercial _ interests 
counsel neutrality. French diplo- 
wacy is pledged to nonintervention. 
French opinion has become so truly 


heneible. In this matter France ts 
apparently content to play the role 
of spectator 


Punjabi Troops Disembark 
SHANGHAI, Jan. 27 (P)—The first 
of the thousands @f soldiers which 
Great Britain ts sending to China as 
Ty measure arrived to- 
Four hundred and thirty-five 


‘Tientsin in accordance with treaty 
provisions 


A background of silent Chinese 
Watched the entry of the troo 
without evidencing signs of hostility. 
Hundreds of Americans, Europeans 
and Japanese also looked on 

From the interior of Chekiang and 
Kianzsu Provinces evacuation by 


about to overrun those rovinces 
ene because of the anti-forelgn feel- 
fox that hat been engende: 

Small disorders continue in towns 
vp the Yangtse River, but some en- 
courazement was felt when British 
and American business men returned 
to their vocations In Hankow. 


FARM PROSPERITY 
SEEN IN LOANS PAID 


Credit Needed in Last Year 
Least Since 1921 


DENVER, Colo., Jan. 22 (Spectal) 
~lncreased prosperity for farmers 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas and 


tad bee: 
borrowe: 


nk has closed 33,629 loans 

organization, Mr, Fisher 
unting to $107,418,550. Cap-' 
tock of th ebank is now $4,379,- 


GARIBALDI DENIES 
CHARGE OF SPYING 
Coiifession, He Says, Was Ob- 
tained by Torturing: Him 
PARIS, Jan. 22 ()—all 


connected with the 
plotters of a revolt, 
pe 


Dersons 


aptain Garibaldi was ai 
tha 
- al! siles as a spy who heeresee 
it friends and a man who, pos- 
Fascist, tipped off the 
ment in Italy that » 


represented on this page has 
a message for people who. ® 
own good cars, who are in = 
the market for the very best x SSOCI2 
_in-Gasoline—Finish—Tires. - /f::; 
That is why they are us- pa 
‘ing the columns of The So 
Christian Science 


# | husban 


iting Billy Hall, noted as a show 
outfitter but the storm had delayed 


women served for smaller salaries 
on than patrolmen. 


TREATY CAUSES 
SOVIET PROTEST “2°34 


: a reaty 
Rumania Has No Right t0} when the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Bessarabia. Says Russian {Republics and France are maintain- 


MOSCOW. Jan. 22 UP) — Soviet|ermment has caused the Soviet Gov- 
Russia declares in a note to the|¢™ment to doubt the sincerity of its 


ty Wireless an unequaled source of supply of 
27—King Fuad, as/ cotton seed of the finest quality, 
French Government that Rumania is « 

holding Bessarabia contrary to in-| Ruasia has never recognized the 
ternational law. contrary to the dec-/ union of Bessarabia with Rumania, 
larations of diplomatic representa-| which was voted on in March 1918 
ives. including the French. con | after Bessarabia had separated from 
trary to the formal treaty between} Russia and declared itself an autono- 
Rumania and Soviet Kussia of 1918] mous territory. The province had 
s}and contrary to the desire of the] been annexed to Russia in 1812, Lut 
Bessarabian people, many times ex-| the Bessarabians had never become 

sed, 


contaminations—now the source of 


5 


u 
which has just been published, ts 
protest against the recently signed| Paris, Nov. 10, the status quo ‘n| 
Pri says} Rumania is guaranteed. | 


|that by the treaty the French. Gov- 
ernment indicated it was upholding 
the agressive predatory tendencies 


ment of the Bessarabian question 


By entering into such a treat 


ng normal relations. aud carrying on 
negotiations to remove obstacles 
hindering their friendly development. 
the note declares, the French Gov- 


intentions. 


reconciled to this. 
of} Under the terms of the Franco- 
in] Rumanian Treaty, concluded in 


KE LLY 


SPRINGFIELD 


TIRES 


- Monitor, 


Mr. Pateeharpe had intended vis-| A feature of yesterday's sessions 
was the speech by William Howarth. 
mansging director of the Fine Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, who dis- 
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Give Your Car 


{A revolutionary combination} 


eMore power-less gear shifting ! 


the finish that 
improves with 
Service 


Not a finish that 
is weather-worn 
and shabby ina 
few weeks, but a 
glowing, silken, 
beautiful luster 
that is actually im- 
proved and en- 
hanced by weather 
and service—a fin- 
ish that is impervi- 
ous to road dust 
and weather— 
that is almost im- 
possible to scratch, 
scar or mar. 
Mimax Lacquer is 
the improved, per 
fected new type 
finish. 


Its use is licensed 
only to high-class, 
responsible refin- 
ishing shops which 
maintain the man- 
ufacturer’s stand- 
ard. 

Refinishing Stations 
equipped under factory 
supervision have been 
established in all see- 
tions of the United 

States. * 
The name of the sta- 
tion nearest you will be 
furnished upon applica- 
tion. Write for infor- 
mation before placing 
your order for the re- 
finishing of your ear. 
“SOLD BY QUALITY 
DEALERS; USED BY 
XACTIN 
PAINTERS” 


! 
M 
A 


(My-max) ° 
Automobile 


Lacguer 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Ca 


Patat, Varatsh and Lacquer Factories: Milwaukee, Wis.5 
Newark, N. J.j Portland, Ores Los Angeles, Call. 


More power because Associated Ethyl 
Gasoline puts thecarbonin your en- 
gineto work! Yourcartakeshillsfaster 
—your motor takes on new life, new 
vigor. Sluggishness vanishes. 
As togear-shifting. Fill up your tank 
with iated Ethyl Gasoline and 
then try some favorite hill. Second- 
pear hills melt away on high. Steep 
ills are conquered with a greatly de- 
layedshifttosecond orfirst.Andnote 
how smoothly you creep along in 
c.in high gear. 


Associated Ethyl Gasoline gives you 
all those-advantages. This super-fuel 
isregularsustaineg quality Associated 
Gasoline [with its distinctive chain of 
boiling points} to which has been 
blended a small quantity of Ethyl 
brand of Anti-Knock compound. 
Ethyl isthe result ofsevén years of ex- 
perimenting and study of chemical 
andautomotiveengineers in the great 
research laboratories of the General 
Motors Corporation. 


Additional outstanding points 


your engine. 

ACTUALLY PUTS CARBON 

TO WORK! In fact, if your car is you 

full of carbon, Associated — 
J: L ry ik 4 euti- 


lizes the gr d addition of Ethyl compound 
by the presence of carbon. Your makea high-grade 
engine turns over faster which mediocreor poo! 
means more power, more speed, develop thei 
better control. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


CTION. With Associated Eth: 


STOPS THAT “KNOCK”— GREATER DRIVING SATIS- i dconditi fi 
whether on hills or in slow traffic FA 


bustion,so thatthe gasoline is able to 


Associated Ethyl i the Gasoline you'll notice faster pick- function to its full capabilities. The 


r motor fuel. Itdoes 
inherent power-qualities stations or the best independent 


up, less tendency to over heat the better the gasoline to which Ethyl 
— no expense for carbon re- i added, the better the perform- 


ance of the resulting combination. 


Associated Ethyl Gasoline gives 1 
; Beene Lig a Thecolor of Associend Biby! Gee 


r oline is red. But it does 
cause Associated Gasoline is ro pedi? 
fine motor fuel to start with. The _thatall “red” colored gasolines are 


willnoe Ethyl gasolines. For your protec- 


gasoline outofa _ tion, fillfrom Associated Ethyl Gas- 


oline pumps at Associated service 


eter of; gasoline. Itcreates,withinthe dealers. Try a tank full today! 


Associated Ethyl Gasoline is sold for 3 cents above the regular 
market price of gasoline. 


ASSOCIATED OLUIL 


COMPANY 


Sustained Quality Products 


GENERAL OFFICE—SAN FRANCISCO 


Mistributed in California, Washingt 


Oregon, Hawaii and Philippine Islands 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Advertising Offices in Boston, New York, London, Paris, Florence, ‘Philadelphia, (Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland (Oregon) 


ee ee 
Published ey 
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ery other Saturday and copyrighted 1927 by the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription price $4.00 
Entered as second class matter, March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. 


Do You Sell in 
These Markets? 


Here are three prosperous markets, 
each one spending millions of dollars 
annually, and each one served by a 
publication which reaches the spenders 
in the industry. 


CAN YOUR PRODUCTS BE USED . 
IN ANY ONE OF THEM? 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


is read by 7,200 merchants of the build- 
ing industry. They sell $700,000,000.00 
of construction materials yearly. For 
their own use they buy— 


CRANES CONVEYORS TRACTORS 
LOADERS MOTOR TRUCKS ELEVATORS 
UNLOADERS TRAILERS SCALES 


ALMOST ANY BULK MATERIAL 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


BRICK 


GDAY REGORD 


Here’s what clay plants spend yearly: 


Machinery and Equipment 


PRONE 6 oisik cncanvcvs $25,000,000 
a Perrrrre ee 40,000,000 
PE dé ck dO REASON ERS ES 6,500,000 
, err er re ee ee 4,500,000 
Electric Power........... 5,500,000 
UN See ee eee ee 5,000,000 
Kiln Materials........... 20,000,000 
Other Materials.......... 30,000,000 

$136,500,000 


WHAT PART OF IT DO YOU GET? 


CERAMIC 
USTRY 


Besides raw materials, such as clays, 
silica, chemicals, feldspar, etce., the 
manufacturers of glass of all kinds, 
vitreous enamel, china and sanitary- 
ware buy equipment for— 


BURNING DRYING 
TEMPERATURE RECORDING AND CONTROL 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
POWER AND TRANSMISSION 
GAS PRODUCING, ETC. 


A DIVERSIFIED FIELD WITH ONE COVERAGE 


SEND FOR an analysis of the 
market as it applies to your 
particular products. If there is 
no market for it in our fields, 
we'll say so. If there is we will 
be glad te help you develop 
it along reasonable lines. 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 
407 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
Members: A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 


The sixth of the series of articles by 
Cameron McPherson on “Letters that Sell 
Advertising and Why,” appears on page 
507. This article emphasizes the import- 
ance of overhauling the plan behind the 
solicitation if the letters do not seem to be 
pulling as well as they should. 


DEALER SERVICE 


It is no longer enough for manufac- 
turers to believe they have discharged 
their obligations to dealers by supplying 
them with the familiar “dealer helps,” de- 
clares F. J. Nichols, director of the Mer- 
chants’ Service Bureau of the National 
Cash Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio, 
in an article on page 500. There are al- 
ready far too many display and advertis- 
ing materials. What retailers need most is 
“dealer service’—something entirely dif- 
ferent, he says. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Through a plan now under way, it will 
soon be possible to buy warehouse facilities 
and services in any combination of cities 
in the country, with a single transaction. 
By clearing warehousing arrangements 
through a central office, sales managers 
will be relieved of the detail of dealing 
with a large number of individual hoises, 
and will be assured, at the same time, of 
receiving satisfactory, uniformly good 
service. Page 536. 


GENERAL 


Profit-sharing plans, pension provisions, 
and welfare policies which have helped 
to instill and hold the loyalty of employees 
for Swift & Company, are described in the 
leading article in this issue. Page 495. 


D. G. Baird takes the turnover problem 
in hand in an article on page 521 and 
explodes a number of popular fallacies. 
By presenting several specific examples, he 
shows how the policy of rapid turnover 
has its pitfalls as well as its advantages. 


The chain store competition in the drug 
business in Chicago has become so acute 
and the fighting among them so bitter, 
that all sorts of tactics, fair apd unfair, 
are being indulged in by the various 
organizations to hold sales to profit-mak- 
ing levels. Some inside facts about the 
situation are reported on page 505. 


LEGAL MATTERS 


“The Salesman Who Quits and Takes a 
List of Customers With Him” often gets 
into legal difficulties. Leo T. Parker dis- 
cusses some cases of this nature which 
have come up in court, and defines some 
of the legal angles surrounding this par- 
ticular problem. Page 526. 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


When, through consolidations, new ex- 
ecutives come into an organization, prob- 
lems are bound to arise in training them 
to work in harmony with other members 
of the staff. How some of these problems 
have been handled in one company, is 
told by E. S. Sanger on page 513. 


’ 


NeEws 


Food products and automobiles are two 
lines which show unusual activity in Dep- 
ver advertising campaigns, according to a 
news story of current sales activities jn 
that market. The Post Products Company 
has been featuring a sampling campaign 
in the city and in a wide radius sur- 
rounding it. Page 503. 


Ice companies, feeling the inroads of the 
vast activity of the electric refrigeration 
industry, have decided to do some adver- 
tising on their own account. Page 541. 


SALES DATA 


A dozen ways in which the city direc- 
tory can be used to advantage in sales 
work are outlined by Colonel Henry H, 
Burdick, director of advertising and pub- 
lic relations, R. L. Polk & Company. 
Page 529. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
The sixth of the series of articles by 
Charles W. Hoyt on “The New Scientific 
Sales Management” appears on page 517 
of this issue. 


SALES PoLicy 


Careful analysis and study of the mer- 
chandise of twenty-five competitive manu- 
facturers brought to light un-dreamed-of 
advantages in the line of the Chas. Al- 
shuler Manufacturing Company of Racine, 
Wisconsin. Their sales were slumping 
and salesmen were complaining that prices 
were too high. How the company turned 
this price handicap into a distinct sales 
asset by the right sort of sales presenta- 
tion is told in detail in the article on 
page 497 by Lee L. Turney, sales manager 
of the company. 


SALES QUOTAS 

How the Ross Gould Company worked 
out a plan for setting sales quotas on a 
new office device, which enabled them to 
line up exclusive dealers for business in 
excess of $50,000 within a short time after 
the introduction of the product, is ex- 
plained on page 547. 


SALESMANSHIP 

When Ditto, Inc., makers of duplicating 
machines, adopted the plan of building a 
light weight junior model of their machine 
for the salesmen to use for demonstrating 
purposes, sales doubled within a single 
year. J. M. Cheney, sales manager of the 
company, relates the company’s experience 
with the “demonstrator” in an article on 
page 499. 


SALESMEN’S COMPENSATION 


A plan is outlined on page 534 for pro- 
viding for the systematic repayment of ad- 
vances by new salesmen. The plan de- 
scribed not only protects the company 
against heavy drawing account losses, but 
it automatically weeds out the applicants 
who are not in earnest about a job in the 
first place. 


Shall we pay commissions on mail 
orders or not? The pros and cons of this 
question are discussed in a symposium Dy 
ten sales managers, on page 508. 
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For Displaying 
Printed Samples 


use this convenient method which 
thousands recommend 


Printers, lithographers, engravers, ar- 
tists, paper houses and scores of others 
all find the Multiplex Method the most 
satisfactory for displaying specimens 
of their work or merchandise. Mail 
coupon for descriptive literature. 


Keeps Samples Clean 
Mounted on Multiplex Fixtures, samples 
retain their freshness indefinitely—do 
not become dog-eared and _ soiled 
through frequent handling. Thus 
better displays are possible. 


Afford Quick, Easy Reference 
Multiplex Fixtures are like large, loose- 
leaf books. Samples are thumb-tack 
mounted on swinging wings. Reference 
to any particular sample or group re- 
quires only a touch of the finger. 
Simple. Compact. Convenient. 


Used Everywhere 
Because of their remarkable adaptabil- 
ity and flexibility, Multiplex Fixtures 
are used by thousands. A type is made 
for every display purpose. 


Get Complete 
Information 


Mail coupon below 

for descriptive liter- 
ature. Without ob- 
ligation, catalog and 
price lists will be 
furnished you. In- 
vestigate what Mul- 
tiplex has to offer. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 

Din ‘ MULTIPLEX DISPLAY 

FIXTURE COMPANY, 

913-923 North Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me without obligation 


literature describing Multiplex Fix- 
tures for" displaying printed samples. 
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Seeking a closer co-ordination between 
its motor supply and its electric crane and 
hoist business, the Shepard Electric Crane 
and Hoist Company, of Montour Falls, 
New York, has appointed Fred G. BELL 
to direct this new development. Mr. Bell 
was formerly president and general man- 
ager of the Zobell Electric Motor Corpora- 
tion, of Garwood, New Jersey. 


R. E. HuTcHINsON, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Mason-Warner Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has joined the 
staff of the Geyer Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Harotp I. Orwic, recently in the copy 
department of the Roche Advertising Com- 
pany, has joined the copy staff of the 
Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 


JosEPpH HusBAND and DAvip C. THOMAS 
have resumed the advertising agency busi- 
ness they conducted in New York for eight 
years prior to 1921 under the name of 
Husband and Thomas, Inc. For the past 
six years Mr. Husband has been connected 
with Erwin, Wasey and Company in Chi- 
cago and New York, while Mr. Thomas 
has served Lord and Thomas, the Hoops 
Advertising Company and Frank Seaman, 
Inc. 


W. W. WILLIAMSON, formerly president 
of the Chicago Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, has resigned as Chicago manager 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and is succeeded by Ropert A. 
Jupp, formerly agency assistant at the 
home office. 


H. M. Coate has been appointed gen- 


eral sales manager of the Autocar com- 


pany, motor truck manufacturer of Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania, succeeding R. P. 
PAGE, JR., who was recently elected presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Coale is a 
vice president of the Autocar Sales and 
Service Company, the subsidiary which 
operates the Autocar system of factory 
branches. 


H. T. ARMER, formerly a copy executive 
with the Campbell-Ewald Company, has 
joined the Millis Advertising Company, 
of Indianapolis, as director of the creative 
staff. In addition to his connection with 
Campbell-Ewald, Mr. Armer has also 
been a member of the organizations of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, Klau-Van Pietersom- 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company 


Dunlap, Inc., and the Western Advertis- 
ing Agency. 

RALPH D. HENDERSON, advertising man- 
ager of the Houston Press, has been pro- 
moted the business manager of the Fort 
Worth Press, according to the recent an- 
nouncement of Ward C. Mayborn, south- 
western general business manager of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. He is suc- 
ceeded in Houston by JEFF BARNETTE, who 
was formerly his assistant. 


Ross §. LLEWELLYN, formerly in charge 
of the direct mail department of the Lud- 
low Typograph Company, of Chicago, has 
been appointed production manager of the 
Superior Advertising Service, Inc., a Chi- 
cago agency. 

ARNOLD MOLLENHAUER, who has been 
associated with Van Zandt’s, Inc., manu- 
facturers of Triangle and Zantex collars 
and Paris Dress handkerchiefs as sales 
and advertising manager for the past 
seven years, resigned effective March 1. 


The Ticker Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of the Magazine of Wall Street and 
the Investment and Business Forecast, an- 
nounces the sale by RICHARD D, WYCKOFF 
of a minority in the Magazine of Wall 
Street to Cecilia G. Wyckoff. 


Nation’s Business annnounces the addi- 
tion to its advertising sales staff of HAL 
Hoursu, formerly connected with Guy S. 
Osborne, Inc., of Detroit. He will work 
in the Chicago territory. 


Following the election of Leon C. 
STOWELL as president of the Dictaphone 
Corporation, of New York City, he has 
been succeeded as general sales manager 
by Merritt B. SANDS, formerly with the 
Erickson Company, also of New York. 


In the formation of a New York cor- 
poration to handle the sale of all prod- 
ucts of the McKinney Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., in New York City, R. L. 
McKINNEY was named president; W. 5: 
McKinney, vice president, and J. P. Mc- 
Kinney, Jr., secretary-treasurer. These 
three officers, with W. A. Scort, form the 
board of directors. Mr. Scott, who has 
been connected with the Pittsburgh sales 
department for several years, was made 
manager of the New York corporation. 
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NUMBER Six 


How Swift Earns Employe Loyalty 


IFTEEN years 
k ago, in a tiny little 

hotel in Rayfield, 
Louisiana,Ihearda 
Swift salesman berating 
the hotel owner for serv- 
ing another brand of.ham. 
I can’t remember what 
the salesman said, but I 
do remember the fervor of 
that salesman’s argument 
in behalf of Swift’s 
Premium Ham. 

Before he finished the 
hotel proprietor agreed to 
serve nothing but Swift 
ham henceforth and for- 
ever afterwards. Another 
salesman who had heard 
the Swift man’s ardent 
plea asked him why he 
bothered about such a 
little hotel. “His business 
isn’t a drop in the bucket,” 
the other salesman de- 
clared. 

“That’s not the idea. I 
don’t like to patronize a 
man who doesn’t pat- 
ronize my company,” 
answered the Swift sales- 
man. “I’ve been working 
for Swift a long time, and 
they’re darn white. Best 
damn company in the 


The founders of the great 
packing houses have all passed 
on, and Swift & Company is 
unique in that it is the only 
company now actively man- 
aged by a son of the founder. 
Louis F, Swift, president, and 
his brothers, have successfully 
carried on the great enterprises 
founded by Gustavus F. Swift. 
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A Summary of Policies Which Have 
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world. I worked for one 
other big packer before 
I came to Swift and I 
know.” Years later I saw 
a former Swift employe, 
who is now the presi- 
dent of his own com- 
pany, seek out the chef 
of his club and raise a 
great hue and cry be- 
cause Swift’s products 
were not used exclusively 
in the club. Time and 
again I’ve seen Swift men 
give evidence of an un- 
usual loyalty to their com- 
pany. There must be 
something behind this un- 
usual spirit of Swift 
workers, I thought. So I 
sought the reason. 


But the reason was 
hard to find. It seems in- 
grained in the business. 
Swift executives prefer 
not to talk about it. When 
they do mention it they 
seem to accept it as a 
matter of course—just as 
they accept as a matter of 
course the fact that a man 
is loyal to his family. 

But I did find some in- 
teresting evidence. What 
we would call “Exhibit 
A,” if we were lawyers, 
was found in the form of 
a letter written by an em- 
ploye and his wife to 
the secretary of the ad- 
visory committee of Swift 
and Company. The letter 
follows: 
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(Above) The employes’ advisory com- 
mittee is one of the many plans 
promoted by Swift & Company to help 
employes help themselves. (Right) 
Educational advantages are offered 
through a continuation school held at 
the Swift plant. 


Secetary of Advisory Committ: 

Dear Sir my husban is so thankful to 
your compny. the Swift co. for what tha 
have don, and ar stil doing for him. it 
make it posible for him to Live. he has 
not been able to work for more than 2 
years. we do feel so thankful to your 
bord. Long Live Swift Co. 

B 6: 

“B C- and wife”’ 
probably had not, up to two years 
ago, considered the possibility of 
the family wage earner’s activities 
being cut off by sickness or in- 
jury. But B. C. did become sick, 
and then they discovered that 
Swift & Company considers it 
worth while to take care of the 
employe who needs money. 

“Letters like that,” said a Swift 
& Company executive, “help to 
make life worth living and the 
work worth doing. It makes you 
feel proud of your company to 
know that it can engender that 
spirit, get unsolicited testimonials 
like that, from employes of all 
types in the organization.” 

An executive in another type of 
business writes to a Swift man: 
“As you know, many of the em- 
ployes of large concerns are not 
any too loyal, but I give you my 
word, I have never met an em- 
ploye or a former employe of 
Swift & Company who did not 
seem intensely loyal to the com- 
pany.” 


and wife. 
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“Swift loyalty” is an axiom 
among men everywhere who 
know or have any dealings with 
employes of the company. The 
loyalty extends from the highest 
to the lowest; it is not bound by 
rank or education, and it seems to 
permeate the most remote outpost 
of the company’s far flung branch 
selling houses. 


But why? Ask a company ex- 
ecutive, and he will laugh and 
reply that he “guesses it is just 
in the air.” They don’t brag and 
they are hard to pry facts from. 
Perhaps the real secret of it lies 
with the old timers, of whom 
there are still scores. 


The company is not so old, as 
companies go. Put it in England 
and it would become a mere 
youthful stripling. There are men 
still on the payrolls who remem- 
ber when G. F. Swift, the founder, 
was almost the sole arbiter of 
company policies. His working 
hours knew no limits, and he 
exacted a full day’s work from 
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each employe. Stern, a_ rigid 
disciplinarian—yet he never asked 
a man to do what he would not 
do himself. 


But he knew every man who 
worked for him in those early 
days, and knew his affairs. No 
man in his employ was _ too 
humble to be heard, and every 
man got a full fair hearing. Was 
there sickness? In some way the 


sick were cared for without fan- 
fare of trumpets. Did an employe 
die and leave his family in 
straits? In some mysterious man- 
ner the family continued to exist. 


It soon became known that to 
“have a job at Swift’s’ was to 
play the game well and safely. 
Other jobs might pay more 
money, other work be lighter, but 
if you were at Swift’s the family 
felt easier about things. 

Each year now, a large addition 
is made to the ever lengthening 
list of those who have spent 
thirty-five years or more in the 
service of Swift & Company. 
Office men, plant men, executives, 
laborers, the man who opens and 
closes the cooler doors and the 
one who says yes or no on a ten 
million dollar expenditure, are in- 
cluded. All of them are proud 
to be “thirty-five-year-men.” 

These men knew how things 
were in the “old days.” “In those 
days,” said one veteran, who has 

(Continued on page 566) 
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| Our Sales Were Slumping Until We 
Learned to Sell Quality 


WO years ago A Steady Loss of Volume Turned Into work shirts, buying an 
when I came to , . +» Wh average of three shirts a 
this company, the a Sixty-Nine Per Cent Gain én year. A market for 90,- 
shirt business wasanew We Gave Our Men Real Selling Tools 900,000 work shirts an- 


field for me. My previ- nually. Truly a _ vast 
ous experience had been By LEE L. TURNEY market. There seemed 
" selling gasoline = General Sales Manager, Chas. Alshuler Manufacturing be be nothing ee 
gines and buggies. My Company, Racine, Wisconsin with the demand. With 
ignorance of the shirt that much established, I 
business was colossal. 

My knowledge of it was minute. business structure is built. : 

But I felt that the same principles My first step was to look for SEMEMBERT 1 = 

—the application of the same this basic part of our line. Our Fetes MF ats HOH 

fundamental ideas which had company manufactures four 

proved successful in the gas lines—work shirts, dress shirts, 


engine business—would work flannel shirts and knit-bottom 
equally well in the business of blazers, or sport shirts. I soon 


selling men’s shirts. found that work shirts were the 

It has always been my experi- — backbone of our business. Yet 
ence that where a business manu- _ to my dismay I found that for 
factures three or four lines, one six years our sales of work 


line or one product is the “bread shirts had been steadily de- 
and butter” item—the staple that creasing. The three years 
can be made and sold at all sea- —previous to my advent with 
sons, and which furnishes the the company had shown an 
keystone on which the 
factory organization 
may be kept going. 
This main line pays 
the overhead, runs up 
volume and is gener- 
ally the foundation 
on which the entire 


(Above) One of the best 
dealer helps in the AIl- 
shuler plan is a chart 
showing exact measure- 
ments of the various 
sizes of work shirts. Al- 
most every dealer has 
this chart displayed in a 
prominent place in his 
store. 


(Left) We taught retail 
salesmen to show cus- 
tomers, by comparison, 
just how much extra 
elbow room was built 
into a Racine shirt. 


(Below) When the sales- 
man lays a cheaper com- 
petitive shirt on top of a 
Racine shirt, the extra 
body size is clearly evi- 
dent to the customer. 


began searching 
deeper for the reasons 
increasing loss of | for our loss of volume. First I 
volume on this turned to the salesmen. 


part of our line “How about our work shirts?” 
each year. I would ask them. 

I began to in- “We make the best line of 
vestigate the mar- | work shirts on the market today,” 
ket. As near as they would answer unanimously. 
could be ascer- “But why can’t we sell more of 


tained, there are them?” would be my next ques- 
30,000,000 men tion and the salesmen answered: 
regularly wearing “Price too high. Merchants 
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just won’t pay our prices,” was 
their answer. 

Our prices are actually but a 
few cents per shirt higher than 
the average. But it seemed to me 
that if they were so much better 
than the average, we ought to be 
able to justify that price. So I 
started in to find out exactly how 
and where our shirts were better. 

I began buying com- 
petitive shirts. I called 


ing a day’s work. From the min- 
ute we put the first shirt on this 
man we began to realize that our 
prices could be fully justified— 
not only to our own men but to 
the dealer and consumer as well. 
We knew that all we had to do 
was to provide the tools, in the 
shape of selling equipment. When 
we compared these twenty-five 


point of the shoulder. The arm- 
holes are highly curved, with 
sleeves pivoted slightly below 
center so that a full upward 
movement of the arms will not 
pull a man’s shirt-tail out of his 
trousers. . 

I could not find one of our 
salesmen who knew these im- 
portant selling features. They 

simply said, “Oh, the 


on thirty-four stores to 

buy twenty-five shirts. 
“When I say “buy” I 
mean just that. Not 
one shirt was sold to 
me. Not one salesman 
offered to tell me any- 
thing about the shirts 
he showed me. _ All 
they could say was, 
“this is a good shirt 
for a dollar’—or for 
eighty-nine cents or a 
dollar and a quarter, 
whatever the price hap- 
pened to be. In every 
one of those thirty-four 
stores work shirts were 
carried, but I was able 
to walk out of nine 
stores without buying 
because the clerks 
made no effort to sell 
me. 


When I got back to 
the plant with those 
twenty-five shirts, I be- 
gan studying them. 
Soon I got the very 
kernel of the proposi- 
tion and knew exactly 
why our shirts cost 


am 


12 RACINE SHIRTS 
FROM 34 YOS. OF 
32” MATERIAL 


94 YOS. OF 32” MATERIAL=39,/68 QIN. — 34. YDS. OF 32"MATERIAL-39/68 SQUN. 
9.264 SO.1N. IN A RACINE SHIRT 


OF MATERIAL TO SPARE 


3005 $Q.1N. IN AN AVERAGE SHIRT 


| 103 SO.IN 


Racine is the best made 
shirt on the market. It 
is a full cut shirt.” 


When I had com- 
pleted this study of 
competitive shirts on 
the live model, I took 
a week off and went 
away to my summer 
home and began rip- 
ping up all these 
twenty-five competitive 
shirts. I ripped each 
shirt apart and meas- 
ured each piece of 
cloth in each of those 
twenty-five — shirts. 
Then I averaged the 
total material in all 
these shirts and found 
that a Racine shirt has 
an average of 259 
square inches more 
material per shirt. This 
means that there is 
3,108 inches of extra 


13 AVERAGE SHIRTS material in a dozen 
FROM 34 YOS OF 32 ” Racine shirts as com- 
MATERIAL AND 103 SQ.1N. pared with the average 


of the twenty-five com- 
petitive shirts which I 
carefully measured. It 
means that our com- 


more than the average. 
The results were amaz- 
ing and it was from a 
study of these competi- 
tive shirts that I found 
the keynote — indeed 
the entire plan from 
beginning to end—which enabled 
us to show a 69 per cent sales in- 
crease during that part of the first 
year in which we first used the 
plan. 

The twenty-five work shirts 
were all of the same neck size. 
One by one we took them and 
placed them on a live model—a 
workman—and had him_ go 
through ordinary motions which 
a workman is likely to make dur- 
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Plate J 


It is only necessary to deliver one-twelfth more service value in each Racine, 
to make its aggregate cost per dozen lower than the thirteen average shirts 
as shown above. 


A page in the Racine sales manual takes this pictorial 
method of representing the fact that only twelve Racine 
shirts are made from the material usually made into 


thirteen average shirts. 


competitive shirts with our own 
shirts, here is what we found. 
Our shirts were larger in body 
circumference; in diameter of 
armhole; the sleeves were larger 
at the elbow, and in size of cuffs. 
In addition to these four im- 
portant points we found other ad- 
vantages which we had never 
stressed in selling. Our shirts 


are cut so that the yoke is short 
and does not extend beyond the 
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petitors can make 13 
shirts out of the same 
amount of material we 
put into a dozen shirts. 


With this data I be- 
gan compiling a sales 
plan and a sales man- 
ual. Before I completed the 
manual I went out and called on 
the wives of workmen and asked 
them what part of their husbands 
work shirts had to be repaired 
most. They showed me sleeves 
patched at elbows. This was due 
to tight cuffs which prevented the 
cuffs from slipping on the arm, 
making the elbows tight and caus- 
ing extra wear. Measurements 


(Continued on page 578) 
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NE hundred per 
O cent increase in 
duplicator sales 


in one year was the re- 
sult of supplying our 
salesmen with special 
built, aluminum demon- 
strator models. 

The first day the dem- 
onstrators were in use, 
“Connie” Reed, a new 
salesman who had been having 
some trouble getting started, 
walked in to see the sales man- 
ager of a wholesale grocery con- 
cern, a Mr. Ditman, whom he had 
previously tried to sell from pic- 
tures and verbal descriptions. 


The Skeptical Buyer 


“Now I can show you what 
the Ditto will do. You get out 
bulletins every day or so to your 
salesmen, don’t you? You know 
how much time that takes, as 
each original has to be checked 
with the first, and when a correc- 
tion is made it has to be made on 
each carbon. So besides multi- 
plying the possibility of errors, 
copying all these bulletins on the 
typewriter does take a lot of time 
—too much, doesn’t it? 

“Now I can show you just how 
it would be done with the Ditto 
duplicator.” 


“Connie” took one of the new. 


demonstrating sheets out of his 
‘portfolio. “Suppose this were 
your bulletin, containing price 
changes and other important in- 
formation. This has been written 


on a regular typewriter through © 


a special Ditto ribbon. If you 
didn’t do enough of this kind of 
work to keep the Ditto ribbon on 
the machine, you could use Ditto 
carbon paper, which will work 
just as well. 

“Now, all you have to do is to 
put the original, or master sheet, 
into the feeding carriage; with 
one movement of the arm — like 
this—you make the copying im- 
Pression on the roll. Then you 
msert the blank sheets on which 
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By J. M. 


A Demonstrator Reduced Call Backs 
and Doubled Sales in One Year 


How a Junior Model Is Employed by 
Ditto Salesmen to Break Down Sales 
Resistance and Close the Buyer Who 


Is Not Quite Convinced 


Sales? Manager, Ditto, Inc., Chicago 


copies are to be made, and make 
your copies right away.” 

Moving the “feeding carriage” 
swiftly back and forth, “Connie” 
quickly produced the copies. 
“How many salesmen did you say 
you had? Fourteen? All right, 
here’s one for each and a few 
extra copies for the office. And 


everyone exactly like the original.” 
Mr. Ditman had been watching 


the demonstration with much 


CHENEY 


’ to-close 


interest. “Why didn’t 
you show me that be- 
fore?” he said. 

“Well, Mr. Ditman, 
you know I did suggest 
that we have a regular | 
model installed for a few 
days, but you couldn’t 
seem to see it.” 

“I know, but this gives 
me a different idea of it. 
It was hard to imagine how it 
would work from your descrip- 
tion, but it is plain as day, now. 
You can just leave that one here. 
How much did you say it cost?” 

“Connie” was out of there in 
two minutes with the order in his 
pocket. And that was the way it 
went with many other old, hard- 
prospects. That day 
“Connie” made more money than 


(Continued on page 563) 


Until we employed a junior model of our machine in sales work, nine of 
our salesmen had never been able to close sales without making at least 
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two or three calls. Now they close sales on their initial call. 
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The interior of the 
grocery store in Dayton, 
Ohio, owned by Ivo 
Stelzer, was the old- 
fashioned type of store 
which was in need of 
better arrangement and 
more effective ideas of 
display. 


Too Much “Dealer Help”’—Too 
Little “Dealer Service” 


RECENT investiga- 
tion, conducted by 
our company in 


California, brought to 
light a merchant who 
was doing a yearly busi- 
$40,629. His 
year’s profits amounted 
to $2,108, or 5.2 per cent 
of his sales. That record, 
he thought, was pretty 
good; it was better than most 
stores make. An audit of his 
books disclosed the fact that in 
one department his profit was 
$2,167 ; in another it was $314 and 
in a third $57. In the one remain- 
ing department he was _ losing 
$430 a year. He did not know 
that this department was show- 
ing a loss. 

A grocer in another city was 
on the verge of bankruptcy. His 
creditors were forced to place a 
merchandising expert in charge 
of his store in an effort to put it 
back on its feet. The first thing 
the expert did was to reduce the 
number of lines he was carrying 
‘from 101 to 19. Since then that 
business has been making money. 

Among the hundreds of mer- 
chants who have sent us their 
balance sheets for analysis within 


ness of 
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Company, Dayton, Ohio 


the past few months, two stand 
out as particularly significant. 
Both these grocers were making 
a profit of about $5,000 a year. 
One of them was selling $50,000 
worth of goods, while the other 
was forced to sell $300,000 worth 
in order to make the same profit. 


When Dealer Helps Go Wrong 


These few incidents, and thou- 
sands of others like them, show 
the need for real merchandising 
assistance. There are two ways 
manufacturers can be of service 
to their dealers and distributors. 
One is the familiar “dealer helps” 
—including window trims, coun- 
ter displays, placards, cartons, 
booklets, direct-mail matter, and 
all the other varieties of printed 
materials—of which there already 
are far too many. The other is 
A N 
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If Our Company, With Nothing For 
Resale, Must Help Dealers Prosper, 


Other Manufacturers Have Even More 
to Gain by Improving Merchandising 


NICHOLS 


Director, Merchants’ Service Bureau, National Cash Register 


M 


“dealer service,” some- 
thing entirely different. 

Too many manufac- 
turers feel that they 
have discharged all their 
obligations to dealers 
when they supply them 
with plenty of display 
and advertising mate- 
rials. By way of show- 
ing how great the over- 
supply of such “helps” really is, 
one has only to consider the state- 
ment made to us recently by one 
representative druggist. He de- 
clared that he received enough 
window trims to put in three dif- 
ferent displays every day of the 
year. Since his store has only 
one window, and he couldn't 
possibly change it every day—to 
say nothing of three times a 
day—what was there to do with 
manufacturers’ elaborately de- 
signed, expensive display materi 
als except discard them? 

The scarcity of real merchan- 
dising service, however, is just as 
pronounced as the excess of dealer 
helps. During 1925 we catalogued 
all the questions asked us by 
dealers, believing that such an 
analysis would give a pretty clear 
conception of what merchants 
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So 


and After 


Here is the same store 
after changes had been 
made along the lines 
suggested by the Mer- 
chants’ Service Bureau 
of National Cash—a 
sample of the service this 
company is now render- 
ing retail merchants. 


most wanted to know. About 96,- 
529 questions were asked, and 
window display information—the 
things manufacturers concern 
themselves with most at the pres- 
ent time—was twelfth on the list. 

Here are the things dealers 
asked, in the order of their fre- 
quency: How to collect past due 
accounts; how to move slow 
stocks ; advantages of depart- 
mentization and how to go about 
it; how to make and analyze a 
financial statement; how to speed 
up stock-turn; how to advertise; 
how to increase the average sale; 
how to pay salespeople; how to 
train salespeople ; and how to in- 
crease employes’ interest in the 
business. These ten points are 
uppermost in dealers’ minds, yet I 
venture to say that not one per 
cent of the manufacturers are giv- 
ing them any constructive help on 
these subjects. 


Meeting Chain Competition 


The fifteen questions next in 
importance to dealers, according 
to their questions, include meet- 
ing chain store competition and 
how to reduce expenses as 
eighteenth and nineteenth on the 
list. Actually, however, these 
two problems are a great deal 
more important than their rank- 
Ing would indicate. There can 
be no question that independent 
retail merchants are in a bad way 
at the present time. Out of fifteen 
representative dealers, only one is 
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Four have 


making a fair profit. 
vearly profits of less than 2 per 
cent, and the remaining ten are 
either breaking even or actually 
losing money. 


Retail businesses can no longer 
be operated profitably in the un- 
systematic, inefficient manner 
prevalent among most retailers. 
A single member of a chain store 
organization may not realize a 
profit of more than a dollar for 
its owner, but with a dollar a day 
coming from a thousand individ- 
ual stores, the owner makes a 
handsome profit. It is small won- 
der that the average independent 
cannot compete unless he reduces 
his expenses to the minimum. 


Out of the 1,500,000 retailers 
who operate stores in the United 
States, between 20 and 40 per 
cent of them may be classified as 
merchants, actually selling the 
goods they handle and realizing 
some small profit. Between 60 
and 80 per cent are merely dis- 
tributors, passing the goods along 
to the consumer, piling up volume 
but making little or no profit. 
The last 100,000 storekeepers 
are obstructionists, employing 
methods which make it difficult 
for other dealers to do business 
and seriously jeopardizing the 
reputations and profits of manu- 
facturers whose goods they 
handle. 


The difference between the suc- 
cessful merchant and the mere 
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distributor is, in the first place, 
that the former has department- 
ized his business and obtains a 
sufficiently accurate report of his 
daily sales to know where he is 
making a profit and where he is 
taking a loss. Between 60 and 75 
per cent of. them have no concep- 
tion of keeping even the most ele- 
mentary records. The very least 
manufacturers can do for their 
dealers is to teach them these 
simple fundamentals of business. 


Merchants Need Help 


Many manufacturers argue that 
dealers would neither appreciate 
nor use merchandising informa- 
tion if they went to the trouble 
of furnishing it. If such were the 
case, it seems very improbable 
that we would have received close 
to 112,000 questions from mer- 
chants within a single year. This 
volume of requests for help goes 
to prove that merchants do want 
information; that having neither 
the time nor the ability, in many 
instances, to solve their problems 
themselves, they are casting 
about for assistance. 

Taking the ten leading ques- 
tions, merchants owe it to them- 
selves as well as to their dealers 
to supply the answers. The first 
one had to do with collections. 
Manufacturers, either individually 
or cooperatively, can collect 
samples of good collection letters, 
special plans which have been 
used satisfactorily to influence 
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prompt pay and methods of choos- 
ing good credit risks and pass 
these on to their dealer organiza- 
tions. They can also encourage 
better use of credit rating bureaus. 


The same is true with reference 
to helping dealers increase their 
stock-turns, teaching them how to 
departmentize, how to move slow 
stock, how to make out, analyze 
and use financial statements, how 
to advertise, how to increase the 
average sale, how to pay and train 
salespeople, how to increase em- 
ployes’ interest in the business 
and all the rest of them. Other 
questions asked were: How to 
get new customers, how to trim 
windows, to figure the selling 
price, to increase sales volume, 
how to buy, how to keep neces- 
sary records, how to change from 
a credit to a cash basis and how 
to regain lost customers. In all 
these things the experience and 
diversified contacts of manufac- 
turers can be put to valuable use. 


The Dealer’s Problems 


N the item of turnover, for ex- 
ample, the need for improve- 

ment is shown strikingly by a dif- 
ference in chain stores’ rate of 
stock-turn and that of the inde- 
pendent retailers. Stock in the 
chain cigar store turns fifty times 
as compared with five times in 
the independent store. In _ the 
drug field, the ratio is twelve 
turns for the chain to two for 
the individual. Independent gro- 
cers’ average turnover is ten 
times a year, as opposed to forty 
times for the chain. With such a 
plain picture of conditions before 
him, a manufacturer whose inter- 
ests are allied closely with those 
of independent dealers can afford 
to give some active attention to 
the problem of stock-turn. 

The five factors responsible for 
the failure of merchants are: 
overbuying, lack of capital, bad 
merchandising methods, poor ac- 
counting and unfavorable loca- 
tions. In any of these cases, ex- 
cept lack of capital and poor lo- 
cation, manufacturers are in a 
position to remedy their difficul- 
ties. They can well afford to 
deal carefully with merchants who 
do not have the necessary 
capital or favorable locations. 


salespeople, too, is something that 
strikes close to the manufacturer. 
Salespeople are the cutting edge 


The selection and training of 


The 
Men On 
the 


Cover 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago 

England J. Barker founded 
the United Autographic Reg- 
ister Company to manufacture 
and sell “Uarco” business 
systems. Upon his death two 
years ago, the business passed 
on to his sons, Walter R. 
Barker, who became president, 
and Lewis Barker, who is vice 
president and treasurer. 


Associated with them in the 
management of the company 
are L. M. Jones, for the past 
ten years sales manager, and 
M. J. Barker, a brother of the 
late England Barker, who up 
until the time of his retire- 
ment handled the business of 
the factory in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 


On this cover of SALES 
MANAGEMENT Lewis Barker, 
Walter Barker and Mr. Jones 
are demonstrating the “Uarco”’ 
register mounted on a new 
type cabinet. The photograph 
was taken at the plant on 
Western Avenue in Chicago 
which was built in 1918. 


Walter Barker entered his 
father’s business eighteen 
years ago at the age of 
eighteen. Before reaching the 
| presidency he gathered first- 
hand experience in nearly 
every phase of the manufac- 
ture and sale of registers. 


| Mr. Jones joined the com- 

pany:twenty years ago as a 
| salesman. Ten years later he 
| became sales manager, a posi- 
tion he has held ever since, 
even after being made vice 
| president two years ago. 


of a wide angle which begins with 
the producers of raw materials, 
and extends through the manu- 
facturers, jobbers and dealers to 
the consumer. They compose the 
point of contact with the user of 
the product, and there is no 
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question that, although they are 
the most important link in the 
‘chain of distribution, they are also 
the weakest link. Many present- 
day grocer clerks got their posi- 
tions because, in the early days 
when delivery was made by horse 
and wagon, they knew how to 
manage horses. When the horse- 
drawn delivery wagon was re- 
placed by trucks they were put 
back of the counter. They under- 
stood horses, but not selling. 


It is no longer enough to make 
a good product and create a de- 
mand for it; that product must 
be sold and serviced, and the peo- 
ple who sell and service it must 
be trained for both jobs. That is 
why the National Cash Register 
Company, even though it has 
nothing for re-sale, has developed 
a Merchants’ Service Bureau. The 
people who use our equipment 
must know enough about their 
businesses to safeguard our own 
interests in dealing with them. 


The Organization’s Purposes 


F our company, having nothing 

to sell through dealers, can af- 
ford to be that much interested 
in them, then it is certain that 
other companies, whose products 
are re-sold by these same dealers, 
should take as much or more in- 
terest in their welfare. 

It is with a view toward getting 
at the bottom of retailers’ handi- 
caps that a Society for the Inter- 
change of Merchandising Ideas 
has. been launched. All this new 
society intends to do is (1) to 
gather information about re- 
tailers’ problems and cooperate 
in solving them; (2) to facilitate 
an exchange of ideas between 
manufacturers who likewise are 
anxious to promote improvement 
in dealers’ methods; and (3) to 
meet for conferences. We believe 
that such an organization, by co- 
operating to raise the standards 
of retailing, would benefit all ot 
its members who are connected in 
any way with the retail trade. 


Revenue freight loaded during 
the week ending Feb. 19 totaled 
960,873 cars, according to reports 
filed on March 1 by the carriers 
with the American Railway Asso- 
ciation at Washington, D. C-. 


NE OF the out- 
standing personal 
solicitation or 


sampling campaigns in 
Denver during the past 
two weeks is that of the 
Post Products Company. 
A fleet of big trucks bearing 
streamers with the slogan, “A 
Sample for Every Family” 
recently formed before the com- 
pany’s office in the Sugar Build- 
ing and paraded through the 
downtown streets to the Civic 
Center where A. C. Bailey, dis- 
trict manager, officially started 
the first truckload of samples on 
its way to Colorado Springs. 


A Sampling Campaign 


Every family in Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Idaho 
and Utah is to receive samples of 
the Post Products, according to 
Mr. Bailey. The parcel post serv- 
ice will be used to deliver samples 
to small communities and farm- 
ers, while carriers will distribute 
the products from door to door in 
the larger cities and towns. 

Food products and automobiles 
predominate in the advertising 
copy running in the Denver 
newspapers and on the bill 
boards. The automobile advertis- 
ing is the aftermath of the auto- 
mobile shows in Chicago and 
New York, with much of the copy 
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Food Products and Automobiles 
Active In Denver Campaigns 


Post Products Feature Big Sampling 
Campaign; Frigidaire Opens Cam- 
paign to Hold Sales to High Level 


During Warmer Weather 


being devoted to references to the 
favorable attention given the cars 
at the shows. It is furthermore 
the opening gun of the spring 
sales campaign in this region. 
Full page advertisements have 
appeared in connection with the 
publicity of almost every automo- 
bile handled in Denver, with a 
gradual reduction in the size of 
the copy day after day. 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, not to be outdone by 
automobile companies, is an- 
nouncing its ‘Mimax” automo- 
bile lacquer ss a means of mak- 
ing the old car look new, and, to 
enable the readers to get first 
class finish and workmanship, 
lists the licensed dealers or sta- 
tions in Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico. The advertising 
copy is but two columns wide, al- 
though nearly a full page in 
depth, and is being run in close 
conjunction with the advertise- 
ments for new cars. 


Nearly all of the automobile 
distributors are backing up their 
newspaper advertising with out- 
door publicity; among the 
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prominent poster boards 
seen in the city are those 
advertising Chevrolet, 
Chrysler, Nash, Oakland, 
Oldsmobile, Star, Durant 
and Dodge Brothers. 
Owing to a_ cooking 
school that was held for a week in 
Denver, advertising of food prod- 
ucts and cooking appliances was 
heavier than usual. Del Monte, 
however, has an organized adver- 
tising campaign on their products, 
both in the newspapers and on the 
bulletin and poster boards. The 
newspaper copy is rather small, 
but the message is short and pre- 
sented in large type, mentioning 
one product at a time. Sun Maid 
raisins and Sunkist oranges, too, 
are running heavy campaigns on 
poster board advertising, some 
excellent “high spots” in the city 
being engaged. Crisco has a cam- 
paign on, using a fair sized space 
and listing numerous recipes. 


Bran Is Advertised 


Each advertisement is devoted 
to one particular subject and the 
recipes deal with that subject. 
While the cooking school was on, 
the copy was headed by “Cook- 
ing School Echoes.” 

Also, at that time, K. C. Baking 
Powder, Fruit Jell, Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, Calumet and Dr. Price’s 
Baking Powder, Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour, and Shredded 
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Wheat were lively copy in the 
newspapers. Kellogg is starting a 
heavy campaign in the news- 
papers on Bran. 


Coffee companies are concen- 
trating heavy campaigns in this 
territory. Hills Brothers have been 
using some full page advertising 
and Maxwell House is a close sec- 
ond. Maxwell House and M. J. B. 
have heavy outdoor advertising 
campaigns on, each taking many 
poster boards in some of the best 
locations in the city. 


Opens Summer Campaign 


The Frigidaire Company has 
opened a campaign for summer 
sales in both the newspapers and 
on the bulletin boards. A dem- 
onstration of the equipment was 
given at the cooking school, so 
some of the sections of the news- 
paper advertising called attention 
to the demonstration, the re- 
mainder of the copy being de- 
voted to the mechanical features 
and price with announcement 
of the deferred payment plan 
available. 


Blatz has a medium sized news- 
paper campaign on Malt Syrup 
and the same may be said of Sil- 
ver Spray. The copy on this lat- 
ter item runs almost daily in one 
column four inch spaces, but 
jumps to more pretentious size on 
Sunday. 

Magazine advertising has been 
running strong, some of the 
national periodicals taking full 
pages as the initial guns in their 
campaigns, then dropping down 
to smaller spaces. In the last few 
days, however, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal have been using almost 
full page space. Good Housekeep- 
ing has run large advertisements, 
but at present the copy is con- 
fined to double column, four-inch 
space. 

The Listerine Company, in full 
page advertising, is conducting a 
campaign against dandruff, with 
Listerine as the eliminating fac- 
tor. In this connection, Orphos 
Tooth Paste is being introduced 
in large copy featuring, “Is ‘Yel- 
low Mask’ Depriving You of 
Teeth Beauty?” A new cam- 
paign is starting for Super-Dent 
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Toothpaste while Pepsodent copy 
is appearing right along. A. P. W. 
and Northern Tissue have big 
newspaper campaigns on, the copy 
appearing twice a week. 

Full schedules for Life Buoy, 
Lux, Rinso are announced by the 
newspapers. Palmolive is running 
regularly in the newspapers and 
taking considerable space on the 
poster boards. Crystal White and 
Chipso, too, have extensive poster 
board campaigns. 

Radio advertising is holding up. 
The newspapers say that prac- 
tically all of the large manufac- 
turers are running copy twice a 
week, Fridays and Sundays, with 
medium size copy. Among them 
are Crosley, Cunningham, Dub- 
lier, Balkite, Federal, Freed-Eise- 
man, Stanite, Magnavox and 
on ae 

The Bio-Food Company of Chi- 
cago is starting a big newspaper 
campaign, the first copy of which 
has not yet appeared in the news- 
papers. 


Tobacco and cigarettes as well 
as cigars are coming in for their 
share of publicity in newspapers 
and on poster boards. La Palina 
has a heavy poster campaign in 
the cigar line, while Chesterfields, 
Camels, and Lucky Strikes have 
prominent positions in all parts 
of the city. Granger Rough Cut, 
is another product which is hav- 
ing a heavy run on the poster 
boards. 


Cinco Cigars are back to five 
cents and the fact is announced 
in good sized newspaper copy. 
Other cigars having prominent 
newspaper space are La Palina, 
Robert Burns, El Producto, Wil- 
liam Penn. In tobaccos, Prince 
Albert is appealing to the folks 
who roll their own. Granger 
Rough Cut has run some half 
page copy ; Edgeworth runs small 
schedules but regular. Newspaper 
space is being taken by Camels, 
Chesterfields, Melachrino and 
Lucky Strike cigarettes. 


Announce May Meeting of 
A.N. A. in Detroit 


Plans for the Detroit meeting 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers on May 9, 10 and 11, are 
taking definite shape, under the 
leadership of General Chairman 
Gordon Kingsbury and Program 
Chairman Verne Burnett. Two 
speakers already have been an- 
nounced, C. F. Kettering, vice 
president of the General Motors 
Corporation, and Professor John 
L. Brumm of the University of 
Michigan, each of whom will 
bring to the sessions an array of 
educational information. Other 
speakers of equal importance in 
the advertising and marketing 
profession are scheduled, and im- 
portant announcements will fol- 
low shortly, it is reported. 


The subject of the meeting, 
“Laying the Foundations of an 
Advertising Campaign,” with 
special reference to research, is 
one of general interest. The pro- 
gram will deal with the subject in 
a practical, specific way. Other 
important subjects will occupy 
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various sessions, and the usual 
group meetings will be held so 
that members may attend a small 
round-table session on any sub- 
ject in which they are particularly 
interested. 


GRAPHIC APPOINTS 
ENGLEHART 

The New York Evening 
Graphic announces the appoint- 
ment of William I. Englehart as 
national advertising manager, ef- 
fective March 15. Mr. Englehart 
comes to the Graphic from Lib- 
erty Magazine, where he was 
New York City division manager 
in the advertising department. 


The Shaler Company, of Wau- 
pun, Wisconsin, manufacturer ol 
the Shaler 5-Minute Vulcanizer 
and the Shaler line of vulcaniz- 
ing shop equipment, has ap- 
pointed George J. Kirkgasser and 
Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to take charge of its ad- 
vertising. 
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Inside Facts About the Drug Chain 
Situation in Chicago 


“ NE OF the drug 
chains in Chi- 
cago is bound 


for the rocks before very 
long.” The speaker was a 
former manager of stores 
for one of Chicago’s most 
successful drug chains. 
He owns an independent 
neighborhood store now 
and is applying some chain store 
methods to operating his own 
little store. 

Stores opened to spite each 
other—stores opened to head each 
other off from good locations — 
stores opened for the express pur- 
pose of sapping the “feeder” terri- 
tory of certain large stores — 
these are some of the tactics the 
several chain organizations are 
employing in a bitter fight for 
supremacy, which, in the opinion 
of this former chain store man- 
ager, will result in the eventual 
crash of one of the weaker or- 
§anizations. 

The leading chains operating in 
Chicago are Buck and Rayner, 
with six highly profitable stores 
in the heavy traffic district of the 
Loop, Walgreen’s with 113 stores 
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Guerrilla Warfare Among the Chains 
and Whiskey Selling Stores Leaves 
Independents Between Devil and the 


Deep Blue Sea 


scattered from the Loop — Chi- 
cago’s congested shopping district 
—to Evanston, a north side sub- 
urb, to the far south side. It is 
said to be an open secret that 
Walgreen has a bothersome num- 
ber of stores which consistently 
resist all efforts to put them on 
the right side of the ledger. 


Competition Is Keen 


MacLean’s have about fourteen 
stores. Owl has two large stores 
in the Loop and one at a busy 
north side corner—Broadway and 
Wilson, in the heart of a veritable 
battleground of chain store de- 
velopment. The Economical Drug 
Company with a nucleus of four 
Loop stores boasts that they will 
have a hundred stores inside a 
year. This organization is cutting 
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prices right and left, and 
has already started a big 
expansion program based 
on the purchase of small 
neighborhood stores. In 
one instance they bought 
a store looked upon by 
other druggists as a 
“lemon” and _ invested 
more than $10,000 in 
new fixtures and improvements. 
It is a good summer location, 
but not so good in winter. Ap- 
parently the Economical organ- 
ization is well financed and 
ready to put up a bold fight for 
supremacy. 

Backed by a heavy advertising 
campaign, the Home Drug Com- 
pany with four stores in the Loop 
recently took on new life and al- 
though no rumors concerning in- 
tended expansion are being 
bandied around town, it is never- 
theless a growing factor in the 
Loop fight. 

The Buck and Rayner chain is 
reputed to do a gross of more 
than $6,000,000 a year. In some 
stores fountain and lunch counter 
sales run more than 30 per cent 
of the total. These stores offer 
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a tremendous outlet for all man- 
ner of merchandise. At times they 
sell such un-pharmaceutical items 
as silk stockings. Even after the 
vogue for Skeezix dolls had ap- 
parently passed they could put in 
a window in a downtown store 
and sell a gross of these dolls a 
day. With a “stocky” display of 
fountain pens some of these stores 
can sell five gross a day at ninety- 
eights cents each. The pens cost 
sixty cents each. 

Some of this novelty merchan- 
dise is put in on consignment, but 
from long and carefully kept 
records, the company has remark- 
ably good judgment on what will 
and what will not sell and when 
a good item comes along they buy 
heavily. Stephen Hexter, the 
merchandising head of the Buck 
and Rayner stores, is reputed to 
be one of the best drug store mer- 
chandisers in the country. His or- 
ganization is alert for new ideas, 
new merchandise and merchan- 
dise at prices which squeeze the 
last drop of profit from suppliers. 
After the war, when merchandise 
was high and bargains scarce, the 
company was one of the first to 
obtain alarm clocks which could 
be sold at ninety-eight cents. 


Pushing Private Brands 


HEY bought them for less 

than seventy cents and made 
great displays. The factory could 
not supply clocks fast enough. 
This source of supply finally gave 
out — perhaps the manufacturer 
installed a cost system—and then 
the German clocks came on the 
market. But two weeks was a 
fair life for the imported clocks 
and many of them were returned 
by irate customers. 


Virtually all of these chain 
store organizations make a fran- 
tic effort to push goods of their 
own manufacture or brand. 
Clerks are constantly prodded to 
push “store” brands. Nationally 
advertised items are vigorously 
displayed and advertised at cut 
prices, but the clerks are in- 
structed to push competing 
private brands when customers 
come in and ask for cut price 
nationally advertised merchandise. 

Dollar bottles of Listerine were 
once bought in huge quantities 
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for less than forty cents. Today 
the list—which is now adhered to, 
it is claimed —is nine dollars a 
dozen less 10 per cent. This 
makes the price sixty-seven and 
a half cents for a dollar bottle 
which the chains often sell for 
sixty-three, sixty-six or sixty- 
seven cents a bottle. But they 
figure they can palm off a goodly 
quantity of substitutes for Lis- 
terine and thus equalize the loss. 
Tooth paste is another favorite 
for the private brand assault. 
Well-known brands of tooth 
paste are slashed, but private 
brands are pushed. 


The Walgreen chain is noted 
for the persistence of its clerks. 
Six professional shoppers are em- 
ployed to buy at Walgreen’s 
stores, and clerks who do not 
make a constant and vigorous at- 
tempt to push private brands soon 
are on the outside looking in. In 
one store four clerks were let out 
the same day as a result of re- 
ports from the espionage brigade. 
These shoppers are frequently 
changed, so that the clerks must 
be on the alert every time they 
serve a customer. This forcing 
of merchandise on the unwary is 
highly resented by many cus- 
tomers, whose trade is thus de- 
flected back to the independent 
stores. Indeed, many independent 
store owners are frank to admit 
that this policy of forcing private 
brands is the one thing which en- 
ables many an independent mer- 
chant to keep his head above 
water. 


Soda Fountain Profits 


RACTICALLY all the drug 

chains lay great store in their 
fountain department, many of 
them having turned soda foun- 
tains into miniature restaurants 
where a toasted. sandwich, coffee, 
pie, salads and varied cakes and 
buns may be had at all times. 
Although the food is often taste- 
less, and almost as often sleazy 
and unsanitary, thousands. of 
lunches are served over the aver- 
age drug store soda fountain. The 
modern soda fountain clerk is a 
sort of descendant from the tramp 
printer. He lingers but shortly 
in any one store. His wages are 
low, and for manners and the 
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ability to please a customer, the 
old time bartender was miles 
ahead of the young roughnecks 
who think nothing of spilling a 
goodly share of the malted milk 
or soda on each customer as they 
literally sling it at them. No won- 
der they are called soda jerkers, 
and refer to their calling as sling- 
ing soda! The head soda man is 
usually paid about thirty-five dol- 
lars a week with a 1 per cent 
share of the gross, provided 
profits are satisfactory. In one or 
two stores it is claimed that the 
head soda man earns as high as 
$7,000 a year. 

A drug store location that is a 
poor soda fountain stand is likely 
to lose money, it is claimed by the 
men who are in close touch with 
the situation in Chicago. Bidding 
for good locations has _ forced 
rents so high that sales must be 
enormous to show a profit. It re- 
quires from $15,000 to $25,000 to 
open the average drug store 
which is part of a chain organiza- 
tion in Chicago. Competition has 
continually increased the cost of 
equipment and stores vie with one 
another in the matter of fixtures 
and equipment. 


The Druggist-Bootlegger 
HE independent 


seems to worry less about 
and suffer less from chain com- 
petition than the independent gro- 
cer. In the first place he is better 
educated, and more likely to 
adopt better methods than the 
grocer who faces chain store com- 
petition. There are hundreds of 
independent druggists who seem 
to prosper although surrounded 
by chain stores that are cutting 
prices and taking every advantage 
of greater buying power. 

The Owl stores in Chicago are 
said to be largely for the purpose 
of providing greater outlets for 
merchandise, as it is claimed that 
profits, if any, have been meager. 
The Owl chain, as is well known, 
is strong on the Pacific coast, but 
their coming to Chicago several 
years ago, although widely her- 
alded, created very little furore 
retail circles. 

One chain organization in pat 
ticular is cordially hated by all 


druggist 
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Letters “hat Sell Advertising 
—and Why — 


1- 
,- |: just finished VI. If Your Letter Doesn't Pull publisher used. They are 
4 a very interesting : all alike. They are all 
is 
I. book by Helen Wood- Perhaps the Plan Needs Overhauling stereotyped, cut-and- 
“ ward entitled “Through dried advertising solicita- 
id Many Windows.” Mrs. By CAMERON McPHERSON tions. They talk about 
a Woodward, as those of reader interest. They talk 
” you in the advertising about circulation cover- 
“i business will know, age. They shout about 
won fame as the writer low rate per thousand. 
of the so-called human i all . They compare milline 
a . . e e 
ly interest book advertis- Painting a Picture For rates with the rate of 
“ ing which flooded the the Prospect competitors. Just as 
th magazines a few years though anybody cared. 
ws back. In this book she Dear Mr. Brown: Some publishers never 
i recounts her advertis- The purpose of this letter is to secure a seem to be able to 
ing experiences and position on your sales force. realize that they are 
ye brings out some rea- I know where there are fifteen thousand people onl wastin ostage 
re- who are going to buy new tires for their cars y & ie ag 
ts sons why some copy during the next twelve months. I know - because talking about circula- 
ii pulls and other copy they have told me. tion merit, until after 
an fails. She emphasizes igo po — people will = une that the desire to sell the 
an oon, F ey tavor rough experience, most 0 em are 
a particularly the fa ct cnan 0 onamsation «= ooh T think o lew market ha s been 
of that advertising is al- number of them can be swung toward Kelly-Spring- created. I don’t know 
ways in a state of flux. fields if they are reached quickly. what the returns from 
sais I would like to call on these 15,000 people these letters have been. 
res : every week for the next six months and tell them «4 
Changing Styles the reasons why they should buy the best tires but it is safe to say that 
ee eg made, rather than experiment with an inferior they have been one- 
‘ sie yp tire that is going to cost them more in the long tenth of what thev 
or style of copy brought run. : 
. . : ought to be or what 
rist out and found success- I can make these calls for you at a cost of : 
; ful ee a gilts three cents each, or about seventy-five cents they could be if who- 
out ul, than it begins to ; 

: : for calling twenty-four times, and repeating my ever wrote them had 
ym- lose its cutting edge story twenty-four times while your prospects are bial mney ara 
rr0- and a new type of copy considering what tires to buy. 10 sie & Peas seateat 
ae must be developed. In This is not only much cheaper than you could get of habit. 

other words. th ’ flesh-and-blood salesmen to do it, but I will 
to ; ia 8, ere are deliver the message at a time when the prospect Reaching the Buyer 
the no such things as ad- is in a receptive mood, when he has nothing 
sa vertising principles so a ae to think about but his car Now, this particular 
: far as “copy” is con- ; magazine circulates to 
pem cerned —and the same a definite class of buy- 
ded thing is true of “copy” ers. It is what for want 
ting that sells advertising of a better name is 
age as well as advertising copy. he has to be more than a writer, called a class publication. The 
The practice of advertising has he has to have merchandising big thing it has to sell is this 

are made great strides in the past ten sense. The successful agency man class market—a market that 
pose years—greater, I think, than most of today is a plan man, rather is distinctive unto itself and which 
for of us realize. Evidence of this de- than a copy man. “Copy” is in- most advertisers would be de- 
that velopment is found in the fact cidental. The plan is the thing. cidedly interested in reaching if 
ger. that there are many advertising | And the plan is also the thing in somebody could only paint the 
wn, agents who were regarded as out- letters designed to sell advertis- right sort of a picture. What this 
put Standing successes ten years ago ing. For a great many years one publisher should do is to find out 
eral who have now dropped out of the of the leading publishers has been just what his subscribers will buy 
her- Picture, and who are quite in- 
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capable of measuring up to mod- 
‘tn requirements. Ten years ago 
an advertising copy writer was a 
Cross between a_ short story 
Writer and a spring poet. Today 
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sending out a monthly letter to 
advertisers in an endeavor to get 
these advertisers to use space 
in his magazine. I have before 
me as I write this article 
about twenty letters which this 
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from his advertisers, or concerns 
in competition with his advertis- 
ers, during the coming year. He 
should then group this data ac- 
cording to classes of advertisers 
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Paying Commissions On Mail Orders 


. Compensates the salesman for missionary work. 


Contributing 


. Ricwarp Stix 
Julian & Kokenge Company 


JAMES 'TAYLOR 
Miller Rubber Company 


RatpH FAawcert 
Republic Stamping & Enameling 
Company 


Gerorce EF’. STANLEY 
Stanley Manufacturing Company 


K. W. Kerr 
Hubmark Rubber Company, Inc. 


. Encourages the customer to mail order demand items which 
pay small profits and leaves the salesman free to concen- 


trate on profitable specialties. 


. Reimburses the salesmen for losses of commissions on sales 
which are not delivered through some fault of the house— 


such as delayed delivery. 


. Stimulates business in off seasons by encouraging cus- 


tomers to buy fill-in orders. 


. Speeds up business by eliminating the practice of cus- 
tomers in holding orders until the arrival of salesmen. 


Ten Sales Managers Outline 
Payment of Commissions 


Which Come 


Commissions on Mail Orders 


By James 'TAayLor 
Manager Toy Sales Div., The Miller 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 

E believe that when any 

organization assigns a sales- 
man to a territory, whether that 
salesman is on a commission, or 
commission and expenses, or 
salary and expenses, or salary, 
bonus and expenses, regardless as 
to the method of payment, that 
the man in the territory should 
have full support from his organ- 
ization, that he have full con- 
fidence in the ideals of his com- 
pany. 


It has always seemed to me 
that the salesman in a territory 
becomes actually the company be- 
cause he represents the company, 
and as he builds a clientele he 
certainly should be given full 
credit for the results. 
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What difference can there be 
between a mail order and a tele- 
graph order or an order from the 
salesman, provided they all come 
from the same house? If the 
salesman ever had any influence 
in creating the initial order or 
additional business from an old 
account, he certainly should be 
given credit on all of the business 
coming from every customer in 
his entire territory with whom he 
has worked. 


About the only excuse any 
house could have for not giving 
credit to salesmen for the busi- 
ness in the territory would be 
from accounts the salesman had 
consistently neglected to see and 
build, and in which event it 
might be good business not to 
give him credit for these accounts, 
but to keep a record of them and 
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then show the salesman what he 
was actually passing up in not 
calling on the account. 

Now to answer your paragraph 
in regard to the three direct ques- 
tions: First, we credit every sales- 
man with all of the orders coming 
from customers in his territory. 

Second, we do not credit orders 
from firms the salesmen have not 
called upon. 

Third, if orders come to us as a 
direct result of our mail cam- 
paigns, the orders coming from 
the customer are credited to the 
salesman. New accounts are not 
so credited, but as fast as the 
salesman develops these accounts, 
he is given credit for them. _ 

We classify results in the tertl- 
tory under three headings, direct 
business, old account mail, and 
new account mail and analyze it 
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to [his Article: 


S. C. Horn 


Wilson-Maeulen Company 


F.. G. Kippry 


Galion Garment Manufacturing 


Company 


B. F.. Booru 


Canton Hardware Company 


M. N. UNGER 


Printz-Biederman Company 


W. A. BELLINGER 
Gibson-Snow Company 


Reasons For and Against 
to Salesmen on Orders 


In By Mail 


upon this basis with the sales- 
man. In every instance we give 
him all of the support we possibly 
can by crediting him with all of 
the business that it is possible to 
credit to him in the territory. 


By Rate Fawcett 
Manager of Sales, The Republic Stamping 
& Enameling Co., Canton, Ohio 
E pay commissions on all 
business, whether taken by 
the salesman direct or by mail, 
providing it comes from a terri- 
tory regularly worked by the 
salesman. 

We would consider it unwise to 
do away with commissions on 
mail orders. Customers are fre- 
quently in the market between 
salesmen’s visits. If we did not 
Pay commissions, except where 
the salesman took the order di- 
rect, the orders would be mailed 
to the salesman, which would 
mean a delay, or they would be 
held awaiting his next trip. 
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No Commissions On Mail Orders 


. Encourages the salesmen to sell larger orders on each call. 


. Gives the salesman an incentive to work harder to close 
business on the spot, instead of trusting to mail orders to 


build up volume. 


. Stimulates greater ‘activity on the part of salesmen who 
are inclined to neglect frequent calls for replacement, re- 
pair parts, and fill-in business. 


. Slows up sales because salesmen encourage dealers to hold 


orders until calls are made. 


- Forces salesmen to “high-pressure” buyers into overload- 
ing and creates a tendency to increase returned goods and 


complaints. 


Our salesmen are encouraged 
to have their customers send in 
mail orders. We feel this makes 
a closer contact between the cus- 
tomer and our company and if a 
salesman quits us, we find that he 
takes less business with him. 


By F. G. Kippry 


Sales Manager, The Galion Garment 
Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio 

E have found it to our ad- 

vantage, when putting a 
man on an old territory, to give 
him commissions on direct sales, 
and allow him a lower commission 
on mail orders. The amount that 
is deducted in commissions from 
mail orders is used for advertising 
purposes. We have mapped out 
an advertising program whereby 
all of our accounts receive an ad 
on different items in our line 
every ten days to two weeks. 
Even though we can trace a sale 
direct to our advertising, we give 
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the salesman the above men- 
tioned commission, for we realize 
that he was instrumental in 
orginally opening the account. 
We also endeavor to check our 
records, so that we can bear pres- 
sure upon a salesman who does 
not sell an account at least once 
or twice a year. As a rule our 
accounts are seen from four to 
six times a year. 


We have no men working on 
a drawing account, as we pay 
commissions every week on ship- 
ments made to a man’s territory, 
and as most of our merchandise is 
sold for immediate deliveries, this 
plan works out very nicely. How- 
ever, you no doubt are in position 
to help the manufacturer in elimi- 
nating the contention on the part 
of a salesman that he should have 
a good sized drawing account. In 
the last six months, we have had 
a number of salesmen who have 
solicited us for our line, but they 
wanted us to take all the chances, 
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and refused to take a territory un- 
less they can have a guarantee of 
a salary for at least one year of 
any size from $35 to $75 a week 
and their expenses, not taking 
into consideration that the amount 
of business a salesman produces 
really governs the amount of 
earnings he has with a concern. 


According to our method, we 
pay a salesman exactly what he 
earns, and this plan was only put 
in force after cancelling approxi- 
mately $4,000 from our books in 
overdrafts caused from employ- 
ing salesmen on a drawing ac- 
count and commission basis. Ifa 
salesman has not enough con- 
fidence in himself, and the line he 
expects to carry, to feel that he 
cannot make a respectable living, 
he is whipped before he starts, 
and is not in position to give a 
manufacturer the business that he 
otherwise might be able to re- 
ceive from the territory. 


At present, we have sixteen - 


representatives working on a 
straight commission basis with no 
drawing account, and this method 
eliminates all losses from over- 
drafts, and even though at times 
it is hard to convince a new sales- 
man that this is a good policy, yet 
in the majority of cases, it has 
made real producers among the 
representatives we now have. 


By Grorce F. STANLEY 
President, Stanley Manufacturing 
Company, Dayton, Ohio 

E pay the salesmen the 

same commission on mail 
orders from their territory that 
they would get if they sent the 
order in themselves — whether 
these orders are from firms upon 
which the salesman has called, or 
whether they are new accounts 
the salesman has never called on 
is not considered. We give full 
commission on all sales from their 
territories. 


We give them three-quarters of 
the commission we would pay 
them if they called on the ac- 
counts themselves, on all mail 
orders that are secured through 
our direct mail solicitation; in 
other words, we keep out 25 per 
cent of their commission to take 
care of the cost of this mail order 
campaign. 
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The problem of getting the 
dealer to stock more goods is a 
very serious one with us. We 
manufacture a line of Christmas 
cards and Christmas seals that 
are sold by the dealer during 
September, October, November, 
and December. We must manu- 
facture this stock of goods early 
in the year, and unless the dealers 
give us fair sized orders, we have 
no way of knowing which num- 
bers of our line are going to sell 
well, and as we have some 230 
numbers in our line, if we would 
attempt to manufacture a big 
stock of all of these numbers to 
take care of the dealers’ reorders 
at the end of the year, we would 
find ourselves with a great carry 
over. We have found from years 
of experience that about 20 per 
cent of the numbers sell well. 


By S. C. Horn 


Wilson-Maeulen Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

E pay commissions on all 

orders from salesmen’s ter- 
ritories, and also pay commissions 
on mail orders which we receive 
as a result of direct mail solicita- 
tion, whether or not there has 
been a recent call by the sales- 
man. 


Our products are a technical 
specialty involving a considerable 
amount of engineering, and 
usually some investigation of the 
customer’s requirements and con- 
ditions, so that few sales of new 
equipment are completed without 
the aid of a salesman at some 
stage of the game, unless it hap- 
pens to be a duplication of a 
previous order which was origin- 
ally engineered by the salesman. 
Our sales of new equipment 
solely by direct mail solicitation 
are not numerous, although they 
occur now and then, but we have 
a great deal of mail business cov- 
ering renewal parts and replace- 
ment parts for the consumable 
parts of our equipment, and of 
course this business is a direct re- 
sult of the original sale, and could 
not occur without the original 
sale having been made. That is, 
unless new equipment was sold in 
the beginning, either through the 
salesman or otherwise, there 
would be no replacement business. 

AN 
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We send all inquiries to sales- 
men, and at the same time reply 
to them by mail from the main 
office. Salesmen generally respond 
to these inquiries, almost as 
promptly as our letter reaches the 
customer, and we work very 
closely with the salesmen, more 
closely than is the case in most 
lines of business. 

Sales of technical equipment 
are influenced in so many ways, 
that even when a sale apparently 
is completed by direct mail solici- 
tation, it is not always evident 
whether or not the sale might 
have been mainly influenced by 
the advice of another customer, 
originally sold by the salesman, 
or whether the inquiry might not 
originate from some indirect sell- 
ing work done by the salesman. 

We therefore pay salesmen on 
all orders of any kind coming 
from their territories. 


W. A. BELLINGER 


Rochester Branch Manager and Secretary, 
Gibson-Snow Company, Inc., 
Rochester, New York 

HOSE who do not pay com- 

missions on mail orders will 
tell you that it is unfair that they 
should be expected to pay a sales- 
man for something which he does 
not actually produce, and _ that 
even though the salesman worked 
up the prospect he is not entitled 
to commission unless he closes. 


They point out that if the sales- 
man is not paid for mail orders he 
will work a lot harder to close 
while he is in contact with the 
customer. He will also work more 
regularly because he cannot count 
on mail order business taking care 
of him while he loafs. 

In our business we pay for all 
orders that come from a sales 
man’s territory, and we feel that 
our policy is more nearly satisfac 
tory than any other. Our sales 
are divided into twenty classes. 
ranging from very small or 10 
profit items to lines on which we 
make relatively high profits and 
receive special sales cooperation 
from the manufacturers. 

Nearly one-half of our total 
volume, unfortunately, consists of 
the low profit items, and on these 
we pay a very small commission. 


(Continued on page 569) 
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| TOUGH, BUT...! 


a follow up of James H. Rand, Jr. 


by H. van H. Proskey, Secretary, Frank Seaman, Inc. 
— quoted by permission 


- R. RAND, who is head of the Rand Kardex 
Bureau Service, says 1927 will be a year of hard 
mercantile competition. The best sales and 

advertising brains of the country must be mobilized, he 
says. Right toa dot, Mr. Rand, and let me carry it a step 
further: The company that is to forge ahead cannot be 
backward in stepping out. There are only twelve months 
to make quotas and you cannot make up in December for 
what you failed to do in April.”’ 


* * * * 


There is real meat for any quota in Con- 
necticut. Go after it! The record height of its 
index of prosperity is a matter of common 
knowledge, but did you know that Connecticut 
is a Six-City State, with 90% of its entire 
population in their six trading areas? True! 

. and this means you can reap the sales 
harvest of this State comparatively easily. The 
cities are near together (facilitating distribu- 
tion and selling) and, for the giving of neces- 
sary advertising support, are blanketed per- 


fectly by the papers of the Connecticut Six 
Star Combination. 


SPECIAL DATA ON THIS MARKET GLADLY 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


‘The 


ONNECTICUT 


- HARTFORD SIX STAR 
WATERBURY OMB INATI ON 
*) @ menEN 


BLANKETS THE STATE 


HARTFORD COURANT 
BRIDGEPORT POST & TELEGRAM 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 

WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 

MERIDEN RECORD NEW LONDON DAY 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


NEW LONDON 
a. 


NEW HAVEN 


BRIDGE 


19 West 44th St. 73 Tremont St. 410 No. Michigan Ave. 507 Montgomery St. 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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New York’s 50-mile suburban territory 
comprises The Golden Suburbs. Here is 
advertisers’ richest pay-dirt. It assays more 
to the advertising dollar than any other 
region in America. 
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All week long people pour into New 
York from The Golden Suburbs to buy. 
They help to make New York the richest 
market in the world. Important customers! 
These especially interest New York retail 
merchants—likewise manufacturers who 
sell their products through New York 
merchants. 


But the great, constant stream of daily 
home needs these residents buy right in 
The Golden Suburbs—from local gro- 
ceries and local drug stores. Splendid 
day-after-day buyers of home supplies! 
These especially interest local dealers— 
likewise national advertisers who sell 
their products through groceries and 
drug stores. 


Then how actually get into the great- 
est number of homes in The Golden 
Suburbs—howsecure the greatest returns 
for every advertising dollar invested? 


Obviously, you must advertise in the 
newspaper that reaches the most homes 
there. 


Where Sales Start 


In the 50-mile suburban territory alone, 
the Sunday New York American has a 
circulation of 274,725—more than all 
three other standard Sunday newspapers 
combined— more than all New York 
standard weekday morning newspapers 
combined—more than all New York 


standard evening newspapers combined. 
Its suburban coverage is unrivalled— 
shows steady, enormous increases. 


During the past 4 years the Sunday New 
York American has gained over three 
times more circulation in 50-mile sub- 
urban territory than all three other stand- 
ard Sunday newspapers added together. 
Its trend parallels the rapid growth of 
population in The Golden Suburbs. 


Highly valuable territory for any adver- 
tiser—vitally necessary territory for manu- 
facturers of household equipment, electric 
refrigeration, oil- and gas-burners, buildin 
materials, washing machines, also for all 
whose products reach consumers through 
groceries and drug stores. 


The Sunday New York American 
dominates everywhere in and around 
New York. Of its 1,063,341 circulation, 
724,449 are in Metropolitan New York 
—41 per cent of the total circulation of 
all four standard Sunday newspapers. 
The largest metropolitan circulation of 
any standard newspaper in America— 
morning, evening or Sunday. Buyers of 
everything—necessities and luxuries. 


Quality Concentrated 


In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau*, 
the three wealthiest buying counties in 
America, the Sunday New York American 
reaches as many homes as the next two 
standard Sunday newspapers added to- 
gether. And these counties form a part 
of The Golden Suburbs. 


The Sunday New York American 
with its huge concentrated circulation, 
not only dominates but brings you as 
much quality as there is in any million— 
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more, proportionately, than in smaller 
circulations. 


Readers pay 10 cents for it—over 50 
per cent more than for other Sunday 
newspapers. Why? Because it contains, 
not only the news tersely told, but famous 
features, the contributions of world-re- 
nowned authorities. These interest all 
the family—many, instead of one reader. 
When more of the family are at home. 


One-newspaper Day 


Sunday is leisure day. Sunday is read- 
ing day. One ye gn read all day— 
morning, noon and night. As families 
discuss future purchases. That’s why 
Sunday New York American advertis- 
ing pulls day after day all next week. 


If every day were reading day, every 
newspaper could be the size of the Sun- 
day New York American. 


If every day were reading day, every 
advertisement could be as productive as 
one in the Sunday New York American. 


You must reach them in the home. 
And the one best day is Sunday. In one 
newspaper at one expense and without 
duplication. 


No matter what New York newspapers 
you may select, your list is bound to be weak 
in the richest market—and especially in The 
Golden Suburbs—without the Sunday New 
York American. Ask us for the circulations 
of all New York newspapers in these im- 
portant districts. 


To reach your market —to sell your 
product— Sunday is the day, the home 
is the place, and the Sunday New York 
American is the newspaper. 


Sunday New York American 


“The Backbone of. New York Advertising , 
SUNDAY A. B. C.— 1,063,341 


*In Westchester, Suffolk and 
Nassau, the three richest sub- 
urban counties in America, the 
Sunday New York American 
reaches more than 50% of the 
native white families. 


In these counties there are 
65,180 income tax payers, 115 


New York, 1834 Broadway 


Boston, 5 Winthrop Square 


of passenger cars. 


or Sunday. 


Chicago, 34 East Wacker Drive 


golf courses, 133,019 owners 


In the Sunday New York 
American you reach actually 
many more of these people 
than in any other New York 
newspaper—morning, evening 


San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
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“Inside of three hours the 
general sales manager had 
sold the idea to his staff 
on a straight out-and-out 
‘lobbying’ basis. First of 
all, he tackled one of our 
yather cold veterans... 
straight down the line, the 
general sales manager 
‘lobbyed’ the new attitude 
into existence.” 


How We 


Tame the “Do Things My 


Way” Type of Executive 


UR COMPANY 
() is the result of 

many consolida- 
tions. We have brought 
in executives from many 
of these companies which 
we have bought. Some 
of these “inherited” ex- 
ecutives have walked 
into our organization and 
“clicked” right from the start. 
Others have been sources of 
friction. 

Because every new executive 
brings a new problem to the man 
in whose department he works I 
am going to outline briefly some 
of the problems of handling men 
which we have encountered. 

The greatest fault of all execu- 
tives is lack of balanced knowl- 
edge. Fortunately for all of us 
in this world, at least moderate 
success can come without a 
semblance of balanced knowledge. 
If we can write a compelling sales 
letter, we can be successful with 
that one asset alone. If we can 
organize so that others work har- 
moniously and effectively, we 
Can rise on that one asset alone. 
If we have the sense which de- 
tects leaks in our businesses, and 
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By E. S. 


—and Other Examples of Manage- 
ment Problems Which We Face Every 
Time We Employ New Men to Work 


in Harmony With Others 


only average ingenuity, we can be 
successful with only that ability. 
If we but have the right type 
of business curiosity and ordinary 
common sense, we will find things 
which should be done better — 
and do them—and we will find 
things which should not be done 
at all—and stop someone from 
doing them—and be successful. 
But it is, nevertheless, an ex- 
ecutive weakness not to have a 
working knowledge of more than 
the immediate duties of an execu- 
tive position. There is no neces- 
sity for a divisional sales man- 
ager or for a general sales man- 
ager’s having credit ability which 
would enable him effectively to 
step into your credit man’s shoes 
at a moment’s notice. But the 
divisional sales manager or the 
general sales manager who is not 
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familiar with the funda- 
mentals of credit will 
constantly throw a 
monkey wrench into the 
works. To illustrate this 
point, I will cite but one 
instance of an executive 
we acquired in connec- 
tion with one of our 
recently purchased sub- 
sidiaries. A carload shipment was 
being made to Billings, Montana. 
The car was on the rails being 
loaded when he received a tele- 
gram which was an order for 
three thousand dollars of a spe- 
cialty included in his division. He 
rushed to the shipping platform, 
added the item to the customer’s 
order, and the car was shipped. 
Because of his entire innocence 
of the credit function, it never oc- 
curred to him that he had not 
usurped the credit manager’s 
privilege by passing favorably on 
a three-thousand-dollar risk, but it 
never even occurred to him to 
question the credit of the cus- 
tomer. Worse than both these 
omissions in thought and deed, he 
really “raised the credit man- 
ager’s personal check.” For the 
credit manager had approved the 
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order with his initials as it stood 
at the time he received it. The 
divisional sales manager had 
“raised the check” from one thou- 
sand dollars to four thousand 
dollars. 

Ultimately we were able to col- 
lect one thousand dollars out of 
the ruins. We found that this 
customer had used just the same 
tactics in other cases—placing an 
order up to the amount he 
knew from experience would be 
credited, and then sending a tele- 
gram to reach manufacturers on 
the day they were making ship- 
ment. The fact that others were 
caught by the same trick, em- 
phasizes that the same type of 
executive weakness existed else- 
where. 

The executive who is ignorant 
of the credit functions receives an 
order, and writes, “Thank you for 
your fine order number four thou- 
sand and eighteen. This will be 
shipped at once, together with at- 
tractive advertising material, in- 
cluding a special holiday window 
display.” Not a bad letter? But 
it is a bad fetter, because the 
sales executive has again usurped 
the credit privilege in telling the 
customer that the order would be 
shipped at once. 


Correcting “Job Fear” 


HE sales executive who is 

ignorant of factory practice 
supplies many instances of easily- 
proved executive weaknesses. Be- 
cause he has not educated himself 
to know the difference between 
the minor and the major factors 
in production of merchandise he 
makes absurd blunders which re- 
flect themselves in the attitude of 
irate customers. On the long dis- 
tance telephone, only a week ago, 
one of our recently-added ex- 
ecutives accepted an order for ten 
thousand dozen jars of a toilet 
preparation in an unlisted size. 
His plea was that he named and 
obtained a price equivalent to a 
size 50 per cent larger, which was 
a staple with us. 


We lost money on the order, 
not because that quantity of that 
package could not be turned out 
profitably at the price named, but 
because it could not profitably be 
turned out within the seeming 
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liberal time limit the customer im- 
posed. The special package called 
for special glass, special labels, 
special corks, special tops, special 
interior partitions, special corru- 
gated packing and special exterior 
wooden cases. We fulfilled our 
obligation on the hour, but only 
at the expense of disarranging the 
plans of our department and rais- 
ing unit costs of production, so 
that the works manager tore his 
hair when he saw a splendid 
record of economy changed into 
one of apparent extravagance. 


Friction in Management 


ROUND fear as an executive 
weakness, I could write a 
volume full of real pathos. For 
of all the men in the business 
world that I pity the most, the 
man with fear in his heart is the 
saddest object. Fear can be of 
many forms. “Job fear’ is the 
easiest to correct, if the individual 
has not permitted it to form an 
obsession, although the hardest to 
detect. In fact, I have made it a 
rule that when I find the slightest 
indication that an executive has 
covered up a mistake, to test that 
executive for “job fear.” Fre- 
quently I find false pride as the 
reason. Frequently I find jeal- 
ousy. But usually I find a fear, 
if not for his actual position, at 
least fear for his standing, which 
is the first step toward fear for 
his position. 

The correction of this executive 
weakness is, of course, the install- 
ing of confidence, not only in the 
executive himself, but confidence 
in our judgment in hiring him, 
and confidence on our part in his 
ability to prove himself a most 
valuable comrade-in-arms. 


Inability to work smoothly 
with brother executives is the 
easiest of weaknesses to detect— 
and one of the hardest to correct. 
For the moment a man becomes 
unwilling to work smoothly with 
a brother executive it is, indeed, 
a dull brother who cannot sense 
the result, if not the cause, and 
by sensing the fact quickly de- 
tect the cause. Our management 
angle on detection.of these cases 
lies in constant heart-to-heart 
conferences between our officials 
and our executive staff. 
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The correction is most difficult, 
because the very man who works 
smoothly with one brother execu- 
tive, or even all but one brother 
executive, will supply matches to 
gun powder in one or more cases, 
or emery where there should be 
graphite in others. The complica- 
tions are still further increased by 
the time element. For proof of 
which, a single illustration will 
suffice. 

We have been most fortunate 
in adding to our executive staff 
one of the most brilliant individual 
executives in the middle west. 
He is a glutton for work, thor- 
ough as well as accurate, and 
possessed of a rare vision. When 
he is working normally his co- 
operation with his brother execu- 
tives is tremendously helpful as 
well as inspiring. When he is 
over-worked he still preserves the 
amenities, even under stress that 
makes me marvel at his thought- 
fulness. 

But there was a time each year 
in which he “got on the nerves” 
of everyone with whom he came 
in contact. Never did he say a 
word that in cold print would 
seem cause for offense. But his 
gestures, his accentuated manner- 
isms, his absence of usual cor- 
diality, he was a trouble-producer 
of the first water. 


A Difficult Case 


Fr. THIS case the correction lay 
in treating him as a physician 
would have treated him—remov- 
ing the cause instead of applying 
a poultice. I fully believe that 
just as we now know that metal 
dies from fatigue under certain 
types of stress, we human beings 
have actual poisons created in the 
system by fatigue. When I dis- 
covered that these periods of fric- 
tion came invariably in January 
or February I arranged for this 
individual executive to take a va- 
cation immediately after he had 
completed his plans for the fol- 
lowing year. Each year I 
trembled that I had set the date 
too late, but with the knowledge 
of the coming vacation he would 
come back to a normal condition 
and weather the gale. 

From every mechanical busi- 
ness standpoint this executive 

(Continued on page 558) 
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The Four Principles of Scientific 
Sales Management 


years a number of 

firms have developed 
sales for the sales de- 
partment under this 
scientific type of man- 
agement. For the most 
part the more important 
concerns who have gone 
into it are firms who 
have previously operated their 
manufacturing under the same 
type of management. 


I; THE past few 


It is not my intention to pre- 
sent the subject here in the tech- 
nical way that it might be 
presented by an engineer. It is not 
my intention to ask the average 
sales manager to read these prin- 
ciples expressed in the way that 
they would be expressed in the 
bulletin of an engineering society. 

When Taylor was giving his 
testimony for the Congressional 
Committee, he stated that he 
would give some illustrations of 
how scientific management is 
worked, and he again summed up 
the four principles in the follow- 
ing words: 


Improving the Management 


“TN ALL of these illustrations 

I hope that you will look for 
and see the application of the four 
principles vw jsich IT have described. 
Other elements of the stories may 
interest you, but the thing that I 
hope you will see and have before 
you in all cases is the effect of 
the following four elements in 
each particular case: First, the 
development of the science, i. e., 
the gathering in on the part of 
those on the management side of 
all the knowledge which in the 
past has been kept in the heads 
of the workmen; second, the 
scientific selection and the pro- 
gressive development of the work- 
men; third, the bringing of the 
science and the = scientifically 
selected and trained men_ to- 
gether ; and, fourth, constant inti- 
mate cooperation which always 
occurs between the men on the 
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The sixth of a series of articles 


management’s side and the work- 
men.” 

So the sales manager, who de- 
sires to improve his type of man- 
agement, might well keep these 
four principles in mind as he 
studies his own problems. He 
will find that many of the things 
which he is already doing, fits into 
these principles. He will find that 
he can add many things which he 
is not doing if he follows these 
principles. 

The chief thing which should 
be borne in mind in developing 
this type of management for a 
sales department is the fact that 
a larger degree of responsibility 
should be assumed by the man- 
agement than ordinarily exists in 
sales departments. Everything 
which the management can do 
better than the salesmen should 
be taken over by the manager. 
This means what is often called 
sales promotion or sales planning. 
At headquarters should be a de- 
partment of sales promotion or 
department of sales planning. 


Helping the Salesman Close 


HIS department should do 

work which might be called 
sales cooperation. It should do 
anything and everything which 
can be done to make it easier for 
the salesmen to close and to take 
away from the salesmen the need 
so far as possible for being a mis- 
sionary. Using salesmen as mis- 
sionaries costs too much money. 
It is the missionary work done by 
salesmen which adds to the cost 
of selling. Make your salesmen 
closers and do the missionary 
work for them. 


MARCH 


The Executive Must Take On Greater 
Responsibility and Do Much of the 
Work He Has Passed On to the Men 


By CHARLES W. HOYT 
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Accordingly, the sales 
manager should study as 
to how he can make the 
closing for the salesmen 
easier and surer. Of 
course, this includes ad- 
vertising to the con- 
sumer of many products. 
There are many things 
that cannot be adver- 
tised to the consumer and yet the 
need of sales cooperation is just 
as great. 


The use of direct by mail ad- 
vertising sent to the trade which 
the salesman is to call upon, is an 
illustration of doing something 
for the salesman by the manage- 
ment. Direct by mail advertising 
tends to make the salesman a 
closer and does the missionary for 
him. You can probably make 
about ten,calls by mail on the 
salesman’s customers at the cost 
of one call by the salesman. If 
the salesman calls eight times a 
year, it is probable that the use 
of these ten mail calls will make 
it possible for him to secure more 
business by seven calls. 


Where the Principles Apply 


CIENTIFIC sales management 

most certainly must have to do 
with the proper selection of the 
man for the task. Many things 
have been written and said about 
the selection of salesmen. ‘The 
sales manager can find in various 
books which have been published 
on sales management the ideas 
and methods of many companies. 
Later we shall discuss this mat- 
ter of the proper selection of 
salesmen. 

Scientific sales management 
must also have to do with the 
training of the salesman. This 
training must not be left to 
chance. It is here that old man- 
agement falls down, because it de- 
pends largely on securing the in- 
itiative of salesmanship because 
of the incentive offered. Surely 
there is one best way to do every- 
thing including the making of a 
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“The Big Story,” a book nine feet high, six feet wide, and approxi- 
mately six inches thick, holding within its covers twenty-seven sheets 
of copy material, was a unique feature of the Kelvinator Corporation 
salesmen’s convention held in Detroit recently. The book was exhibited 
after the convention before the Adcrafters at a luncheon meeting. 


sale. We must insist upon sub- 
stitution of exact methods of 
work or standard methods for the 
individual salesman. Standardiza- 
tion may be carried out to include 
sales talks, methods and manner 
of approach, and standard answers 
to common objections. This sub- 
ject will be treated later. 


I once asked the employer of 
one of the largest bodies of sales- 
men in the United States, a man 
whose business is the largest of 
its kind in the United States, as to 
what he considered was the most 
important element to his success 
in selling. He told me that in his 
judgment it was intense super- 
vision of the salesmen through 
the use of numerous territorial 
or district sales managers. This 
coincides to a considerable degree 
with what is called the functional 
foremen of scientific management. 

To a large degree in the earlier 
days, salesmen learned their busi- 
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ness by tradition. They were sent 
out with a fellow salesman who 
taught them. Sometimes they did 
not have that advantage. In this 
book we are not stressing how 
salesmen should sell, but rather 
the method by which sales man- 
agers can so direct the work of 
their salesmen to secure the maxi- 
mum of efficiency. Scientific sales 
management studies the problems 
of selling and the methods used 
to make the sale, and attempts to 
eliminate the rule of thumb 
method employed in the old days. 

In manufacturing, the use of 
the set task for a comparatively 
short space of time accompanied 
by a bonus or compensation 
method has been most valuable. 
I am not advocating here neces- 
sarily a task and bonus method. 
It has many enemies. It is neces- 
sary, however, to recognize that 
all men will work better with a 
reward that is nearest his hand. 
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The trouble with profit-sharing 
methods is that the incentive in 
the way of increased rewards js 
so far away that the inclination to 
let down on the work at hand js 
stronger. Salesmen are much 
more interested in working on a 
task taking a day or a week or 
month than they are to work on 
something which takes a year, be- 
fore they know the result. Ina 
chapter on compensation, this 
will be gone into further. 


The important thing to know 
is as to what is a proper task. 
Sales managers as well as sales- 
men are too apt to judge the 
possibilities by comparing the re- 
sults with what happened before. 
A salesman compares himself 
with some other salesman. A 
sales manager compares himself 
with his predecessor or some 
competing sales manager. This is 
not an intelligent way in which to 
go about getting the potential 
sales. For that reason the proper 
type of sales manager should 
make a good use of research and 
of the statistics which are avail- 
able for showing potentiality of 
market. Many ways are available 
for measuring a market, and these 
ways provide much more useful 
figures than do figures of com- 
parison with past performance or 
competing performance. 


Testing Potential Markets 


It is not enough for the right 
sort of management to assume 
that men will set their own tasks 
or that they will do their best be- 
cause of the initiative which is 
within them. It is not good for 
the sales manager and is not good 
for the salesman. Really great 
results in sales of the past quarter 
of a century have been produced 
when proper quotas were intel- 
ligently set up. 

Accordingly, the subject 0! 
market analysis should be given 
careful consideration by the sales 
manager. Through the aid of sta- 
tistics indices representing the re- 
lative potentialities of different 
marketing territories can be ob- 
tained. Such things as income tax 
returns, automobile registrations. 
population, are examples. 

(Continucd on page 556) 
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The “Turn-Over’ Craze Is the Reason 


For Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


ce OPE, I’m not re- 
ordering. Your 
line doesn’t 


turn fast enough.” 

“\ dozen will be 
enough. That’s as many 
as I canturnina month.” - 

“I’m not particularly 
interested in quantity dis- 
counts. What I want is 
goods I can turn quick.” 

“Sure I cut ’em! Had 
to to get my money out 
of ’°em. When my stocks 
don’t turn at regular 
prices, I put prices on ’em 
that will move ’em.” 

“Rush half a dozen by 
parcel post, special han- 
dling.” 

“No, I’m dropping your 
line and taking on Blank’s. 
Your discount is a little 
better, but I can turn his 
line twice to every one I 
can make on yours, and 
turnover is what counts.” 

Do such remarks sound 
familiar? Fortunate, in- 
deed, is the salesman or 
manufacturer who hasn’t 
heard them till he dreams 
of them at night! Even 
more fortunate is the one 
who, realizing the extent 
to which the theory of turnover 
has been perverted, has been able 
to present the truth of the matter 
in such a way that he could make 
his customers understand it. 

On perhaps no subject pertain- 
ing to merchandising is there 
more confusion and misunder- 
standing than on this subject of 
turnover. Costs have mounted in 
recent years, the retailer’s ex- 
penses have soared, and profits 
have shown an alarming tendency 
to shrink. Business analysts, 


seeking a panacea for these ills, 
found it in the theory of turnover. 

Speed up your turnover, they 
urged, and, presto! your losses 
will in a short time be converted 
Into profits. It was a fascinating 
theory, based on fact, and it was 
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Some of the Fallacies of Too Much 
**'Turn-Over’’ Talk Which Mislead 
Merchants Into Fractional Buying 


By ©. GC. SATHRE 


immediately and unanimously ac- 


cepted. Amateur business “ex- 
perts” propounded it in season 
and out, and the more they eluci- 
dated the subject, the more 
confusing it became. 

Quick turnover was the fashion 
and the merchant or manufac- 
turer who was not bending every 
effort to show a rapid rate of 
turnover was a back number. 
Many figured their rate of turn- 
over incorrectly and announced 
astonishing results, which added 
to the general confusion on the 
subject. 


A manufacturer of bookkeeping 
equipment came out in an attack 
on retailers who insisted they 
could not afford to stock an 
article on which the gross profit 
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was only 10 per cent, 
when their cost of doing 
business was 25 per cent. 
These retailers were 
right, he said, provided 
they turned their stock 
only once a year. But, 
he pointed out, if they 
turned this stock twelve 
times a year, making 10 
per cent on each turnover, 
they are making a total of 
120 per cent a year which, 
after deducting 25 per 
cent for overhead, leaves 
them a net profit of 95 per 
cent a year! 

Almost anyone would 
be satisfied with net profit 
of 95 per cent a year, but 
no one will ever make 
such a profit by selling 
goods on which his gross 
is only 10 per cent, when 
his overhead is 25 per 
cent. If one’s cost of do- 
ing business is 25 per cent 
of his annual sales, then 
it averages 25 per cent on 
each individual sale and 
every time he sells an 
article on which his gross 
is only 10 per cent, he 
loses exactly 15 per cent. 

It is true that this quick 
seller might increase one’s volume 
and this increased volume — not 
increased turnover—might reduce 
his overhead, but unless he can 
reduce his overhead to less than 
10 per cent, he had better let 
someone else handle this splendid 
line. And yet this theory of turn- 
over was perpetrated by a repre- 
sentative of a manufacturer of 
equipment that is supposed to 
enable merchants to keep their 
books right. 


And then there was a lecturer 
who won high praise for making 
the advantages of quick turnover 
so plain. He had a chart pur- 
porting to show, among other 
things, that if a merchant doubles 
his turnover of a given article, he 
thereby cuts his overhead on that 
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article in half. He pointed out 
that the overhead is so much a 
month, that if one turns this 
article once a month it bears a 
certain proportion of this over- 
head, and that if he turns it twice 
a month, each turnover bears just 
half this proportion. 

The theory sounds plausible 
and many intelligent business 
men “fell for it,” but the fact re- 
mains that this lecturer was con- 
fusing turnover with volume. If 
one could sell twice as many 
items of that line without employ- 
ing more salespeople or more 
space, he would thereby cut his 
overhead almost in half, but that 
would be doubling his volume. 
Doubling or tripling or quadrup- 
ling his rate of turnover, without 
increasing his volume, would not 
reduce his overhead more than a 
few pennies — perhaps not that 
much. 

A writer in one of the trade 
journals assures us that if a turn- 
over rate of five times a year be 
increased to six, the gross profit 
on the sixth turnover is all “vel- 
vet.” In other words, he claims, 
the overhead has already been 
taken care of in the regular five 
turnovers, leaving the entire gross 
profit on the sixth all net profit. 
This is, of course, ridiculous. 


Some Popular Fallacies 


NOTHER points out, “The 
merchant who makes 10 per 
cent net on his sales and turns his 
stock five times a year makes 50 
per cent on his invested capital, 
whereas the one who makes the 
same percentage on his sales, but 
who turns his stock only twice, 
makes only 20 per cent.” So far, 
so good, but then he adds: 
“Wouldn’t you rather make $5,000 
a year than $2,000 a year?” 

Any sane person had rather 
make $5,000 a year than $2,000 a 
year, but no one will ever do so 
by following the advice of such 
“experts” as these. The merchant 
who turns his stock only twice 
may be the one who makes the 
$5,000, while the one who turns 
his stock five times makes only 
$2,000; so much depends on what 
one is turning! 

Other examples might be given, 
but they are all much alike and 
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the error almost invariably is due 
to confusing turnover with 
volume. They overlook the fact 
that overhead is a percentage of 
gross sales—not of turnover—and 
that actual net profit is dependent 
on sales—not on turnover. 

There is so much misunder- 
standing of this subject of turn- 
over that when one declares he 
makes a certain number of turn- 
overs a year, it is necessary to 
ask him what he means by turn- 
over and how he figures it. Many 
merchants, perhaps a majority of 
them (both wholesale and retail) 
still take their inventory and their 
mark-up on cost. They then 
divide their average inventory at 
cost into their total sales for the 
year at retail and announce the 
quotient as the number of times 
they have turned their stock dur- 
ing the year. This is obviously 
incorrect, as it confuses cost and 
retail figures, which are quite 
different. 


Turnover and Volume 


HERE are two kinds of turn- 

over; turnover of capital and 
turnover of stock. If one invests 
a sum of money in merchandise, 
sells that merchandise (or enough 
of it to bring him a return equal 
to his investment, plus his cost of 
handling the goods), and re- 
possesses his investment, he has 
turned his capital. He may or 
may not have earned a profit. 
Similarly, if one buys a bill of 
goods and sells them all, he has 
turned that stock. Again, he may 
or may not have earned a profit. 
He may have disposed of the 
goods at a loss and still have 
turned his stock just as truly as 
if he had earned a substantial 
profit. The fact that he has com- 
pleted the cycle of buying the 
goods and selling them all means 
that he has made a complete 
turnover of those goods. 


Turnover does not mean 
volume, as so many seem to think. 
It doesn’t even mean increased 
volume or increased profit. It is 
true that some lines that turn 
very raptdty-de so because there 
is a great demand for-them and 
the merchant who stocks goods 
that are in great demand may be 
expected to sell more than the one 
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who: stocks a competing line for 
which there is little demand, but 
his increased volume is not due 
to the fact that he turned his 
stock rapidly ; it is due, rather, to 
the fact that he sold more goods, 
regardless of how often he turned 
his stock. 


The only way to make a greater 
actual profit is to sell more goods 
or else to take a higher mark-up, 
and the latter is by no means a 
sure method. The merchant who 
is making twelve turnovers a year 
may not be making half as much 
actual profit as another who turns 
his stock only twice; the actual 
profit depends primarily on the 
volume and the one who is mak- 
ing the slow turnovers may be 
turning a stock several times as 
large as the other fellow’s. 


Turnover and volume go hand 
in hand, but they are not the 
same and increasing either will 
not necessarily increase the other. 
Volume is what brings profit and 
cuts down overhead. The items 
that enter into one’s cost of doing 
business are, as a rule, pretty well 
fixed and increasing the volume 
may not increase the total over- 
head very much, while the in- 
creased sales will reduce the per- 
centage which the overhead is of 
sales; but so long as the volume 
remains constant, increasing the 
rate of turnover will not mate- 
rially affect either the overhead 
or the actual profits. 


A Specific Example 
NCREASING the rate of turn- 


over does increase the percent- 
age of return on the-investment, 
but even this may be carried to 
extremes. 


Take a specific example. -\ 
merchant buys $100 worth of 
goods, takes a mark-up of 331/3 
per cent (on the selling price). 
and operates at an expense of 25 
per cent. He sells the goods for 
$150, of which $37.50 is charged 
to overhead, leaving a net profit 
of $12.50 on that turnover. If he 
does this every month, making 
twelve stock turns a year, his net 
profit will total $150, or 150 per 
cent on his investment of $100. 

His competitor buys in larger 
quantities, but does the same 
volume, which means that he 
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the best way to 
measure your 
Boston Market 


————— 


UILDING materials—house furnish- 
ings and equipment —these are prod- 
ucts that must be sold to individual homes. 


The average house compared with the 
average apartment has two more mouths to 
feed—three more rooms to furnish. 


This very situation sometimes causes the 
advertiser in large cities to pick a paper 
with a large “‘outside” circulation. But this 
“country” circulation frequently is mislead- 
ing. It may consist of small hamlets—or it 
may be large cities. 


How the Boston market differs 
from other great cities 


Boston is unique among large cities because of 
its large percentage of individual homes. 


In Municipal Boston only 65% of the popu- 
lation are apartment dwellers against an esti- 


mated 97% in Manhattan. 


And Municipal Boston is less than half the true 
“City” of Boston. Within the 12-mile Clearing 
House Parcel Delivery area, comprising 22 cities 
and towns (exclusive of Municipal Boston) we 
find the astonishing average of 72 homes per 10U 
families. 


When we extend the radius to 30 miles (“‘city” 


The Boston Globe 


CThe Globe sells Boston. 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for Year ending March 31, 1926—Daily 278,988 ... Sunday 325,324 
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and “suburban” circulation) the proportion rises 
still higher—80 homes for every 100 families. 


Here the Globe is strongest 


Here is a gigantic market of 2,716,000 people— 
offering rich possibilities for advertisers of furni- 
ture, paints, wall boards, furnaces—as well as 
food and clothing. 

73% of the Sunday Globe’s circulation is dis- 
tributed within this city and suburban area. 
There the Sunday Globe leads in 91 cities and 
towns—almost three times as many as its near- 
est competitor. In this area the percentage of 
the Daily Globe’s circulation is even higher—81%. 

The Globe has gained this leadership because 
it is primarily a family paper. The large amount 
of space and excellent features devoted to the 
house—and to children make the Globe a paper 
that appeals to that group of Boston people who 
live in their own homes. 

The Globe covers a cross section of people that 
represent Boston’s best buying power. It appeals 
to all classes—without regard to race, creed or 
political afhliation. To put your message before 
the people who make up this great home mar- 
ket you must use the Boston Globe first. 


Our booklet, “The Individual Home 
—the best market for any advertiser,” 
contains complete, interesting infor- 
mation about Boston homes. Write 
for it on your business letterhead. 
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turns his stock more slowly. 
We'll say he buys $600 worth of 
the same goods and takes six 
months to turn them, thus mak- 
ing only two turnovers a year. 
His mark-up and overhead, how- 
ever, are the same. He then buys 
$600 worth of goods, sells them 
for $900, charges $225 to over- 
head, and realizes a net profit of 
$75. During the second half of 
the year he repeats the perform- 
ance and at the end of the year 
has earned a net profit of $150 on 
that line. 


Where the Difference Lies 


HIS appears to be exactly 

the same result obtained by 
the merchant who turned his 
stock twelve times a year, but it 
isn’t—quite. In the course of the 
year, each bought $1,200 worth of 
that merchandise, sold it for 
$1,800, and realized a net profit of 
$150 on the line for the year. But 
there is this difference: In mak- 
ing 12 turnovers of a $100 stock, 
the one earned 150 per cent on 
his investment, while the other in 
making two turnovers of a $600 
stock earned only 25 per cent on 
his capital. 

It is reasonable to suppose, 
though, that by buying six times 
as much merchandise at one time, 
the one would get a greater dis- 
count. If he got as much as 10 
per cent off on his quantity order, 
this would reduce his investment 
to $540. He sells the goods for 
$900, of course, his overhead is 
unchanged, and his net profit on 
each stock turn is $135, or $270 a 
year. His actual net profit on 
this line for the year is, therefore, 
$120 more than his competitor’s, 
who has done the same volume 
and has turned his stock twelve 
times to this man’s twice. The 
one who goes in for quick turn- 
overs is still earning a much 
higher rate of return on his in- 
vestment, but no one can eat per- 
centages, or buy them or sell 
them either. 


Now go a step further. Granted 
that the one who buys only $100 
worth of goods at a time for the 
sake of quick turnover has $600 
at his disposal, what is he to do 
with the other $500? He doesn’t 
need it in his business, for the 
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$100 is all he can use there and 
continue to make his quick turn- 
overs. He might start another 
business, but that would bring on 
other complications. He at least 
could invest it at 6 per cent, in 
which case it would earn $30 a 
year. 

Bear this fact in mind: There 
are just two ways of speeding 
up turnover and these are by in- 
creasing the volume or by reduc- 
ing the stock. If one can in- 
crease his volume, that is great! 
He thereby increases his turnover 
and reduces his overhead at the 
same time, giving him a greater 
actual profit, as well as a greater 
percentage on his investment. 


The popular method of increas- 
ing the rate of turnover, though, 
is to reduce stock, which is much 
easier than to increase the 
volume. Let’s see, then, what 
speeding up the rate of turnover 
in an average business will do. 

We will suppose that this busi- 
ness has a volume of $75,000 a 
year and is making two and a half 
turnovers a year. The average in- 
ventory, then, will be about $20,- 
000 at cost. 


If Turnover Doubles 


HIS merchant determines to 

double his rate of turnover. 
Very well; unless he can double 
volume, the only way he can do 
so is by cutting his stock in half. 
If everything then works out as 
he hopes it will, he will do the 
same volume of business and will 
earn exactly the same actual 
profit, although his investment in 
goods will be only one-half as 
much and his percentage of profit 
on the investment will be much 
greater. 


Reducing his stock one-half will 
release $10,000. This invested at 
6 per cent will earn $600 a year. 

Is that all he makes by doub- 
ling his rate of turnover? 

Well, to tell the truth, it is 
probably much more than he will 
make. For one thing, there is the 
matter of discounts on quantity 
orders which he will have to fore- 
go, thereby reducing his actual 
net profit. For another, by the 
time he reduces his stock one-half 
he very likely will have reduced 
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it to the point where he will not 
carry some things for which he 
has calls, and he will buy others 
in such limited quantities that he 
will be continually running out of 
goods, with the result that he will 
lose trade and his volume will 
suffer. 


The only way he can make a 
profit is by selling goods and un- 
less he has the goods in stock, he 
can’t sell them. Not only so, but 
when customers learn that he 
doesn’t carry complete stocks, 
they will go elsewhere for their 
goods. 


“We Have No Bananas Today” 


HAT a majority of merchants 

are doing this cannot be 
questioned. It is becoming the 
usual thing for one to have to go 
to several stores to get what he 
wants, because some of them are 
“just out; we'll have some in a 
day or so.” Nor are the retailers 
the only ones who are deluded by 
the argument that quick turnover 
is a panacea for all the ills of 
merchandising; manufacturers 
and wholesalers are doing exactly 
the same thing. They are “weed- 
ing out the slow movers” and 
“speeding up the turnover” at the 
sacrifice of considerable volume, 
to say nothing of prestige and 
good-will. 

Turnover is a very important 
feature of modern merchandising, 
there is no denying that. One 
should, by all means, turn his 
stock as rapidly as is consistent 
with good merchandising. He 
should avoid having dead stock 
accumulate on his shelves. He 
should beware of duplicating 
lines. He should take care that 
his money is not tied up too long 
in merchandise that depreciates 
rapidly. He should be on the 
alert to close out lines that sud- 
denly become obsolete because ol 
changing styles or improvements 
in the goods. He should buy style 
merchandise in limited quantities. 
He should spread his investment 
over a wide variety of goods and 
undertake to carry complete 
stocks in his line. 

On the other hand, one cannot 
avoid the conclusion that hand-to- 
mouth buying may easily become 

(Continued on page 552) 
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THE 


NEWS 


New York's ‘Picture Newspaper 


| pera January 28th, The News was ad- 
mitted to membership in the Associated Press, 
and on that date began to use the news service of the 
Associated Press. This membership was secured after 
some years of effort and at a considerable expense. 

The Associated Press is a world-wide news- 
gathering agency, co-operative in its ownership 
and maintenance. It has at least one member paper 
in every sizable city and town in the United States 
and Canada as well as a number of papers abroad. 
All members share their news. Each paper’s news 
is forwarded to a local Associated Press bureau, 
which in turn transmits the news to other bureaus, 
which serve local papers. All Associated Press 
stories are copyrighted and may be recognized by 
the line at the head of the story “By the Associated 
Press” or the initials (AP) in the date line. 

In addition to the Associated Press, The News 


ANNOUNCES THE ADDITION OF 


© Associated Press ss 


is also served by the United Press, the Standard 
News, the Chicago Tribune cable and wire service, 
and hundreds of exclusive correspondents. The 
Associated Press membership is, however, an ad- 
ditional protection and extra precaution to keep 
our news department thoroughly informed at all 
times. The acquisition of this service is just another 
indication of the policy of The News to improve 
continually and to extend its usefulness to its 
several million readers. 


The addition of the Associated Press Service, 
by the way, does not mean that we are going to 
increase the paper’s page size. The News will go 
on as the pioneer exponent of tabloid — or, to 
use a more expressive word—compact journalism. 
Our circulation convinces us that the size suits our 
readers. We will leave the production of larger 
and fewer papers to our contemporaries. 


AND THE OPENING OF A NEW 


‘Brooklyn Branch Plant 


N January 12th, The News began 
operation of a Brooklyn branch 
plant on Pacific Street near Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn. The purpose of this 
branch plant is to relieve congestion 
in the press room of the main plant at 
25 Park Place, Manhattan, and to en- 
able us to serve Brooklyn and Queens 
with later editions and better de- 
liveries. . 
This new branch plant will print 


approximately 500,000 copies daily 
and Sunday, supplying Brooklyn and 
Queens. Its press capacity can ulti- 
mately be extended to produce more 
than a million copies a day if required. 
The cost of this plant and the ground 
on which it was built will exceed 
$2,250,000—another substantial indi- 
cation of the effort of the publishers 
to better the product and increase its 
service to the public. 
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The Salesman Who Quits and Takes 


a List of Customers With Him 


UMEROUS con- 
N troversies, involv- 
ing the use of the 


names of customers and 
prospects, have been be- 
fore the courts. The law 
on this subject has been 
thoroughly adjudicated. 
It is well established 
that a list of this kind is 
valuable property which neither 
an employer or a salesman may 
wrongfully use without incurring 
liability. A review of the leading 
cases involving this point of the 


law probably will convey the de-— 


sired information more readily 
than mere explanation. 


The case of Taft v. Smith, Gray 
and Co., 134 N. Y. S. 1011, in- 
volves the liability of an em- 
ployer. The facts are that a 
traveling salesman was employed 
on a salary and commission. Sev- 
eral weeks after accepting em- 
ployment the sales manager 
learned that the salesman 
possessed a list of the names and 
addresses of over four hundred 
former customers. These names 
were collected during his twenty 
years’ service as a salesman at 
other clothing establishments. 


The Facts in One Case 


The sales manager requested 
permission to use the list for the 
purpose of sending the firm’s ad- 
vertising circulars to the persons 
whose names appeared on it. The 
testimony showed that the sales 
manager called the salesman’s at- 
tention to the fact that the latter, 
being newly associated with the 
present firm, no doubt would be 
glad to render whatever assist- 
ance he could to promote the 
sales. 

The salesman delivered the list 
to the sales manager who pro- 
ceeded to have circulars mailed 
to the persons whose names and 
addresses appeared thereon. About 
three months after the salesman 
gave the list to the sales manager, 
he discharged the salesman 
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By LEO T. PARKER 


Member the Ohio Bar 


while acting on instructions re- 
ceived from the vice president. 
The salesman immediately re- 
quested the sales manager to re- 
turn the list. After waiting sev- 
eral days, not having received the 
list, the salesman again demanded 
the list of names, and the sales 
manager promised to obtain it 
without delay. However, the list 
was not returned, and he sued 
the company for $500 damages. 


The Conversion of Records 


The lower court rendered a 
verdict in favor of the salesman, 
but the company carried the case 
into the highest court with a re- 
quest that the verdict be reversed, 
on the ground that the testimony 

‘was insufficient to prove that the 
list of names actually was worth 
$500. The higher court upheld 
the decision. 


In another case, Doyle v. 
Escles, 17 Up. Con. C. P. 644, the 
controversy involved the unau- 
thorized conversion of a solicitor’s 
records. This court, after care- 
fully considering the evidence, 
rendered a decision in favor of the 
solicitor and held that the meas- 
ure of damage was “the value of 
the documents to the owner.” 


In still another case, Franken- 
stein v. Thomas, 4 Daly 256, the 
records converted had no actual 
market value to any person ex- 
cept the owner. And in this case 
the court rendered a verdict of 
damages against the converter 
based solely upon the owner’s 
estimated value of the list. 
Although, of course, the amount 
of the damages was submitted to 
the court which concurred that 
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Legal Consequences of the Use of a the sum was “reason- 
List of Names of Customers by Sales- 
men or By the House Itself 


able.” 

While discussing the 
liability of an employer 
for converting a sales- 
man’s list of customers 
and prospects, it is ad- 
visable to emphasize the 
fact that where a repre- 
sentative is employed on 
a straight salary basis, the em- 
ployer is absolute owner of the 
list devised or compiled while the 
employee is carrying on the pur- 
suit for which he is paid. 

Moreover, where a salesman is 
employed on a salary and com- 
mission, or commission, the em- 
ployer is the absolute owner of 
a list of names collected by the 
employee, providing a contract 
exists between the two persons to 
the effect that the title of such 
property shall remain in posses- 
sion of the employer both before 
and after the relation of employer 
and employee is terminated. 

On the other hand, a salesman 
who is employed on a straight 
commission basis may have ex- 
clusive ownership of a compila- 
tion of names which he makes. 


Another Legal Angle 


For example, in Drike v. Auer- 
bach et al, 35 N. W. 367, the dis- 
pute involved a compilation pre- 
pared at the request of an em- 
ployer who paid the employee on 
a commission basis. Due to a dis- 
agreement, the representative de- 
manded that the material be re- 
turned to him. The employer re- 
fused to do so and the employee 
filed suit; and the employer was 
held liable for damages. 

At various times, when cases of 
this nature have been before the 
courts, the persons sued have at- 
tempted to avoid liability by 
showing that the list was ob- 
tained in the ordinary course of 
business and without wrongful 
intent. 

However, in Lovell v. Shea, 18 
N. Y. S. 193, the court had 
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Families Daily! 


“In 21 years of advertising expert- 


ence I have never seen news- 


paper resultfulness like this! 


A. GARDNER of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, studied the effect of certain 
* odors upon insect and pest life for 
years. From his laboratory there came, 
about two years ago, a product which he 
labeled F. A. G. Moth Insurance. It was 
in a small can, about one-third full and 
sold for 25c. 

Last year he had, in Los Angeles, about 
25 or 30 outlets when advertising counsel 
he had just employed started a miniature 
try-out campaign in The Examiner... 
42 lines once a week, for about three 
months. 


C. F. Ross, contact executive on the 
account, and now handling F. A. G. through 
his own agency, the Ross-Loring Company 
of Los Angeles, was frankly skeptical. 


Preconceptions Wrong 


“T came out here from the East two and 
a half years ago,” he said, recently, “and 
I had pet ideas about mediums. But none 
of them seemed to hold good with The 
Examiner. For one thing, I found out, 
through confidential sources, that 22 out 
of the 37 Rolls Royce owners in Los 
Angeles are Examiner subscribers. (Edi- 
tor’s Note: Thank you, Mr. Ross, we didn’t 
know this ourselves.) Then, the 42-line 
campaign brought us 300 dealers, which 
made it look as though merchants in Los 
Angeles believe in The Examiner’s result- 
fulness. 

“Prudence Penny, editor of your house- 
hold economics department, became inter- 
ested in our product and wrote a story 
about it, without mentioning its name. 
She received 550 inquiries from her 
readers.” 

Mr. Ross was big enough to change his 
mind, when there were indications he 
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should use The Examiner. And its effec- 
tiveness was such as to swing him right 
about face. He signed a contract with 
The Examiner to carry exclusively the 
story of F. A. G. Moth Insurance, and 
calling for full Merchandising Service Co- 


operation. 
900 Dealers 


“T have never seen a newspaper co- 
operate like The Examiner in 21 years of 
advertising experience,” he says. “We 
filled the cans, raised the price to 50c, and 
as you sit here talking to me, now, we have 
run 8 insertions of the 1927 campaign, 
totaling 668 lines, none of the ads more 
than 100 lines in size, and have swollen 
our distribution to 900 dealers! Your 
men rendered daily reports that enabled us 
to move swiftly and accurately. We’ve 
had 65 window displays in two weeks. 
Your ‘Southwestern Merchant’ has taken 
the story to the trade. You’ve done won- 
derful work! 


“And on top of all that, sales have in- 
creased 400% since we started the 1927 
drive, and this is not the season for moth- 
destroyers.” 


Salesmanager Delighted 


A. J. Flick, salesmanager of the 6-man 
crew covering Los Angeles, is as enthu- 
siastic as Mr. Ross over The Examiner’s 
effectiveness in “putting over” F. A. G. He 
reports that he has “never seen anything 
like it.” 

May we add a modest line, here, that we 
have seen many things like it in a quarter 
century’s merchandising experience in the 
Los Angeles territory. And that we are 
always at the service of salesmanagers 
faced with the problem of sending in busi- 
ness to their bosses, instead of alibis. 


An Examiner representative will be glad to give you the benefit of his acquaintance with conditions here, in 
exchange for a few minutes of your time. You'll find it worthwhile, no matter what the later decision. 
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ilies Sunday! 


West Coast Representative 
571 Monadnock Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO 


occasion to pass judgment on this 
point of the law and said: 

“Conversion is an unauthorized 
act which deprives another of his 
property permanently or for a 
definite time. Wrongful intent is 
not an essential element in a con- 
version. It is enough that the 
rightful owner has been deprived 
of his property by some unau- 
thorized act of another who as- 
sumes dominion or control over 
it. The actual value to one who 
owns and has uses for it is the 
just rule of damages in an action 
against one who converts it to his 
own use.” 


Now that we thoroughly under- 
stand the various phases of the 
liabilities of an employer for con- 
verting a salesman’s list of pros- 
pects or customers, it is well to 
consider an ex-employee’s liability 
for soliciting, circularizing, or 
otherwise attempting unfairly to 
obtain business from his em- 
ployer’s customers. 


Use of Lists Restrained 


HE records in the leading 

case, Steves & Co. v. Stiles, 
71 Atl. 802, show an employee had 
access to a list of names and ad- 
dresses of his employer’s patrons. 
After the employee resigned the 
position and established a com- 
peting business, the employer dis- 
covered that the former employee 
possessed a copy of the list. He 


instituted legal proceedings and 


asked the court to restrain the 
use of the list on the grounds that 
the representative had “surrepti- 
tiously, fraudulently, and without 
the knowledge of the employer 
copied the names of a great num- 
ber of patrons, with their post 
office addresses, and after leaving 
the employment sent circular let- 
ters to persons whose names and 
addresses he had thus acquired, 
soliciting their patronage.” 

The counsel for the former em- 
ployee contended that he had a 
legal right to possess and use the 
list, because it comprised the 
names of perons he personally 
had served while working for the 
employer. And, also, it was 
argued that while the courts will 
restrain the disclosure of con- 
fidential communications, trade 
secrets, and the contents of 
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private papers, the relations of 
the parties in the case under dis- 
cussion were not confidential and, 
further, there was no agreement 
that the salesman, upon severing 
his relations with the employer, 
should not enter into competition 
with him. 

However, the court granted an 
injunction restraining the former 
employee from using or keeping 
the list of names. In commenting 
on the established law, the court 
said: 

“We are of the opinion that the 
surreptitious copying of the 
names and addresses of the em- 
ployer’s customers from the 
records is a violation of con- 
fidence of such lists so unfairly 
obtained. It is true that equity 
will not enjoin against an em- 
ployee carrying away such skill 
and intelligence as he can carry in 
his head, other than trade secrets. 
The respondent (employee) could 
have no more right to copy 
records made by himself, while 
acting for the employer, than he 
would have to copy any other 
records to which he had access.” 

In another case, Lamb v. Evans 
L. R., 1 Ch. 218, where the same 
point of the law was involved, the 
court said: 


The Court’s Opinion 


= HAT right has any agent 

to use materials obtained 
by him in the course of employ- 
ment... against the interest of 
the employer? I am not aware 
that he has any such right. Such a 
use is contrary to the relation 
which exists between principal and 
agent. It is contrary to the good 
faith of the employment, and good 
faith underlies the whole of an 
agent’s obligations to his prin- 
cipal ....an agent has no right 
to employ, as against his prin- 
cipal, materials which the agent 
has attained only for his principal 
and in the course of his agency. 


In still another case, Robert v. 
Green, 64 L. J. N. (N. S.) 593, 
it was shown that a salesman had 
been employed, and had con- 
fidential access to his employer’s 
books. The employee copied the 
names and addresses of the, em- 
ployer’s customers, with view of 
using them to facilitate obtaining 


’ 


business when he had left the em- 
ployer’s service and had estab- 
lished a business on his own ac- 
count. This court held that the 
salesman, in copying the names of 
his employer’s customers and later 
soliciting business from them, had 
committed a breach of the im- 
plied promise that he would not 
abuse his employer’s confidence, 
and was liable in damages. The 
court issued written orders that 
the salesman deliver to the em- 
ployer, to be destroyed, the list of 
names and addresses and all copies 
or extracts of such, and that the 
salesman be restrained from mak- 
ing use of the information ob- 
tained by him by copying or 
extracting such names and 
addresses. 


Another Interpretation 


HIS court said: “Involved 
in every contract of serv- 
ice is an implied obligation on the 
part of the servant that he shall 
perform his duty especially in 
these essential respects, namely, 
that he shall honestly and faith- 
fully serve his master, that he 
shall not abuse his confidence in 
matters appertaining to his serv- 
ice, and that he shall by all rea- 
sonable means in his power pro- 
tect his master’s interest in re- 
spect to matters confided to him 
in the course of his service. It 
would be monstrous to suppose 
that a servant would be absolved 
from the observance of these es- 
sential elements of good service.” 
It is interesting to note that 
numerous litigations of this char- 
acter involve the point of the law 
whether or not a salesman is 
legally permitted to solicit busi- 
ness from his employer’s cus- 
tomers, where the salesman does 
not copy the names and addresses, 
but simply remembers them. 

In the recently decided case of 
John Davis v. Miller, 177 Atl. 323, 
the court held that the offense is 
the same whether a_ salesman 
copies the names and addresses, 
or remembers them. 

The facts of this case are that 
a salesman left the employ of a 
firm and, after establishing him- 
self in a competing business, pro- 
proceeded to solicit his former 

(Continued on page 550) 
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Saving Steps in Sales Work 


WO MEN walked 
up to an informa- 
tion desk in a 


business house. The first 
who spoke asked whether 
the proprietor were in; 
the other announced 
confidently: “Mr. James 
to see Mr. Tompson.” 
The information girl 
notified Mr. Tompson that Mr. 
James wished to see him and Mr. 


James was sent in, while the girl 
turned to the other caller and 
asked what he wanted to see the 
proprietor about. 

soth callers were salesmen and 
neither had ever met Mr. Tomp- 
son, the head of the firm, but one 
had taken a moment to consult 
the city directory when he left his 
key at the hotel desk, while the 
other had followed the indolent 
course of just walking in and ask- 
ing for the proprietor. As a re- 
sult, the one’ who had made a 
moment’s preparation was sent in 
first and met the head of the firm 
with a confidence born of knowl- 
edge. 


Where Facts Are Found 


What he found in the city di- 
rectory was this: 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., The, Inc., 1711 
Jeff Ave., Mfrs. auto parts, John E. 
Tompson, pres., Mrs. Mary Kline, v. p. 
Robt. Jones, sec.-treas., phone Bell 
7474. (See adv. in Auto Parts Dept.) 
A woman told a house-to-house 
salesman who was selling an 
article on time payments that her 
husband was general manager of 
ot a certain company. The sales- 
man got an order and was elated, 
but when the credit manager con- 
sulted the city directory, he found 
that the man in question was only 


a stenographer and turned down 
the order, 


“Do you know the name of that 
company in Chicago that special- 
izes in piling?’ a wharf owner 
asked a lumber dealer. “I had an 
ad of theirs around here for 
months and now just when I need 
it the worst kind, I can’t find it.” 

“Did you look in the city direc- 
tory?” the other asked. 
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Sales Managers Are Putting City Di- 
rectories to Work at a Dozen Tasks 
From Checking Applications to Loca- 
ting Towns Where Competition is Light 


By COL. HENRY H. BURDICK 


‘By Jove! I hadn’t thought of 
that. But I haven’t got a Chicago 
directory, anyway.” 

“Call up the city directory 
library at the Chamber of Com- 
merce and tell them what you 
want.” The wharf owner did as 


directories, state gazet- 
teers, and other refer- 
ence works are also 
available there. 

sut let’s examine a 
city directory and see in 
what ways it may prove 
helpful in selling. We 
remark, in passing, that 
city directories are now 
standardized, so what is true of 
one is also true of all others in 
the country, numbering about 
1,500 and covering about 4,500 
cities and towns. 

First, there is an index, giving 
a bird’s-eye view of the contents 


Col. Henry H. Burdick, president of directory and reference department, 
International Advertising Association; director of advertising and public 
relations, R. L. Polk & Company. 


directed and a moment later had 
the name and address of the Chi- 
cago firm that had exactly what 
he was in dire need of. 

This suggests the mention of a 
fact with which many seem to be 
unacquainted ; that there are now 
about 425 city directory libraries 
in as many different cities, where 
directories of all principal cities 
are available for reference with- 
out charge. One may go to such 
a library and spend as much time 
there as he desires in compiling 
information or he may call.on the 
phone to make an individual re- 
quest and a courteous attendant 
will obtain the information while 
he “holds the wire.” County 
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of the book, with page numbers. 
Much time and trouble will be 
saved by consulting this index 
first. Following this index is an 
index to advertisers, with indica- 
tion of the pages on which the 
various advertisements appear. 


The statistical and miscellan- 
eous department gives a brief his- 
tory of the city, population, 
climatic conditions, health statis- 
tics, heat, light, and power fa- 
cilities, park and boulevard sys- 
tems, transportation systems, 
principal industries; and other 
data concerning city, county, 
township, state and federal gov- 
ernments, courts, churches, public 


schools, societies, and_ trades 


unions; in other words, a com- 
prehensive survey of the city that 
is of inestimable value to the sales 
department that is considering 
entering that territory for the first 
time. Church information is ar- 
ranged according to denomina- 
tions and shows the location of 
each church, name of the pastor, 
his address, and hours of service. 
Society information includes 
names of principal officers of each 
society or lodge. 


What’s In a Directory? 


The buyers’ guide and direc- 
tory is a department of classified 
display advertising of an informa- 
tive character. It might also be 
considered a sellers’ guide, inas- 
much as those who advertise in 
these pages must buy of others, 
and those who have goods to sell 
them will find this section par- 
ticularly helpful. 

The fundamental part of any 
directory is the alphabetical list- 
ing of names. This department 
contains names, occupations, and 
addresses of all residents twenty 
years old or over; and all business 
and professional firms, showing 
the officers and members of each, 
whether copartnerships or cor- 
porations, line of business, and so 


Where they compile one city directory; over 100 employees are checking and rechecking the little slips 
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on. The wife’s name is shown in 
parenthesis following the name of 
a married man. 

The street guide and house- 
holders’ directory follows the al- 
phabetical directory and contains 
an alphabetical list of all streets 
and avenues, with house numbers 
in order. The intersecting streets 
are indicated in the order in which 
they cross. An apartment house 
or office building is listed by 
name, followed by a list of oc- 
cupants. 

In the classified business direc- 
tory are listed all corporations, 
firms, individuals in business for 
themselves, and professional men 
and women, under the classifica- 
tions which best describe their ac- 
tivities. Both headings and names 
are alphabetical. Special headings 
in this section indicate specific 
products, lines of goods, or kinds 
of service and are indicated by 
an asterisk at the left. Thus, guns 
and ammunition may logically be 
expected to be found in a hard- 
ware store, but not all hardware 
dealers carry guns and. ammuni- 
tion, while some other than hard- 
ware dealers do carry them. Guns 
and ammunition is, therefore, a 
special heading. Some directories 
also list nationally-known 


canvassers turn in. 
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branded products, followed by 
names and addresses of all dealers 
in the city who carry them; of 
which, more later. 

It would seem that every sales 
organization would be familiar 
with the common uses of the di- 
rectory, such as compiling lists of 
various kinds, ascertaining the 
number of dealers in a given line, 
planning house-to-house cam- 
paigns, checking dealer lists, 
checking spelling of names, in- 
itials, and addresses, setting 
quotas, and the like, but appar- 
ently many are not. These are 
common uses, however, that are 
mentioned merely as a reminder. 
Suffice to say that the city direc- 
tory is the greatest prospect list 
in the world. 


Tips For the Sales Manager 


There are also many special 
uses of a city directory with 
which some are not familiar. 

When it comes to locating a 
business, the city directory pro- 
vides a world of information. 
Whatever one wants to know 
about a prospective location, he 
will get a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of conditions by studying 
the directory of that city. I know 
of one case of a manufacturer of 


the 
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Before it gets 
where the orders grow 


OUR catalog is outward bound for the land where 


, The Improved Columbian Clasp Enve- 
the orders grow. There’s a stormy voyage ahead, egede nnaeds anemones 
° ° tear paper. The clasp is malleable, doesn’t 
between you and its destined P ort. break off after three or four bendings. 
1 _ . . > The metal tongues a/ways line up with 
Will it weather that voyage—and arrive shipshape: the flap-punch. 


That depends on the envelope. Poor envelopes 
make wrecks or derelicts of many catalogs. Don’t steer 
yours for the port of missing mail. 

Start it right. Send it in a tough, strong envelope 
that will take the pounding and save its contents—an 
Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope. 

Thirty-one useful sizes—stocked by printers and 
stationers everywhere—make it easy to give your 
booklet or catalog a glove-fit. If you don’t find 


; ‘ P The name, Improved Columbian Clasp, 
Improved Columbian Clasps easily, write us. and the size number are always printed 


on the lower flap. 


Improved 
COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 
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artificial limbs who wanted to 
open a branch factory in another 
city and was particularly inter- 
ested in selecting a city where he 
would not have too much com- 
petition. Instead of traveling all 
over the country and surveying 
the different prospective places he 
had in mind, he went to the di- 
rectory library. He selected a 
city where he would have only 
one competitor and has done well 
there. 


A manufacturer of clothes 
baskets who has no salesmen on 
the road depends on the city di- 
rectories for lists of prospects for 
his wares. These he circularizes 
and gets a good volume of orders. 


Building Prospect Lists 


MANUFACTURER of em- 
blem jewelry has his sales- 
men get in touch with the officers 
of different lodges, societies, and 
clubs and sell them on a plan 
which he has, then get from them 
a list of their membership, or else 
obtain permission to make a talk 
at one of the meetings. The sales- 
men find such officers in each city 
without difficulty by consulting 
the city directory. 

An organization that sells cus- 
tom-made shirts caters chiefly to 
business and professional men 
who have offices in downtown of- 
fice buildings. Before starting in 
to canvass such a building, the 
salesmen are provided with lists 
of all occupants, by rooms, and 
so are prepared to walk into every 
office and ask for tenant by name 
or, in case of firms and corpora- 
tions, to ask for the president or 
office manager by name. Having 
seen him and sold him first, it is 
then easy to obtain his permission 
to interview any others in the of- 
fice who may be considered pros- 
pects for such merchandise. 
Securing such ‘permission often 
saves the salesman considerable 
embarrassment, not to say bodily 
injury. The city directory is the 
only source of names of officials 
of companies and members of 
firms who occupy offices in such 
buildings. This is true also of 
individual occupants of apartment 
houses. 

A sales manager visited a cer- 
tain city without warning .and 
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wished to call on his salesman 
there at the latter’s home that 
evening. When he searched his 
note book for the salesman’s 
home address, however, he dis- 
covered that he had thrown it 
away on a page he thought he 
was through with. Reference to 
the telephone directory was un- 
availing and when he turned to 
the city directory, he found that 
several people in the city had the 
same name and initials. He was 
utterly at a loss to know how he 
was going to locate the salesman 
that evening till he happened to 
recall that the salesman had mar- 
ried a girl named Amanda. An- 
other reference to the city direc- 
tory quickly revealed the home 
address of the W. J. Smith whose 
wife’s name was Amanda. 


Another sales manager was in- 
terviewing applicants in a strange 
city. By referring to the city di- 
rectory after the applicants had 
gone, he found that several of 
them had misinformed him of 
their occupations and places of 
employment. 


A Branded Products Section 


ANY direct-selling organiza- 

tions waste time and labor 
by not consulting the street guide 
and householders’ directory be- 
fore starting in to canvass a given 
district of the city. By referring 
to the directory, they not only 
would get a good idea as to the 
class of people who live in that 
district, but would also notice the 
fact if it is sparsely built up or 
if there are many vacancies. 

When I came to Detroit a few 
years ago, one of my first experi- 
ences was that of having my hat 
blown off and run over by one of 
the products for which this city 
is famous. I was thoroughly sold 
on Dobbs hats, so I went to a 
store and asked for a Dobbs hat. 
The merchant did not have a 
Dobbs hat, but he tried very hard 
to sell me a Stetson instead. An- 
other tried to sell me a Mallory, 
and still another assured me that 
a Knox was every bit as good, 
if not better. 

Had the city directory then 
been arranged as it now is, I 
would have consulted it first and 
would readily have found out 
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what dealers in Detroit handled 
Dobbs hats, but it wasn’t. Had I 
been less interested in advertising 
and advertised lines, it is very 
likely that I would have bought 
something “just as good” instead 
of the Dobbs hat I really wanted, 
for I had to go to six stores be- 
fore I found it. 


Many of the present directories 
list branded products, followed 
by dealers who handle them, but 
the new directories will have a 
new feature of the kind; that of a 
“Branded Products” section. In 
this section, the trade name and 
trade mark both will be repro- 
duced to tie up with the manu- 
facturer’s advertising, and will be 
followed by the names and ad- 
dresses of all dealers in the city 
who carry that product. Such 
manufacturers are now being 
urged to change the line, “There's 
a Blank Dealer Near You” or, 
“See Your Nearest Dealer,” to: 
“For Name of Local Dealer, Con- 
sult Your City Directory.” Those 
who want Dobbs Hats, Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaners, Simmons Beds, 
Eveready Batteries, Berry Broth- 
ers Varnish, or any other branded 
product, will then have no dif-’ 
ficulty in finding it. This plan 
will save a large volume of busi- 
ness that has heretofore gone to 
those who produce and sell some- 
thing else “just as good.” 


The Directory Goes to Court 


HE city directory is indis- 

pensable in matters of law 
and the judiciary of various states 
has ruled that city directory in- 
formation is sufficient evidence of 
fact to be conclusive. 


A woman was being sued in 
court over a matter on which the 
law requires that one be notified 
at his last known address within 
a given time, etc. The woman 
claimed she had not been so noti- 
fied; the prosecution maintained 
she had and produced proof that 
the notices had been sent to her 
“last known address.” She then 
declared she had not resided at 
that address for some years and 
produced the city directories ot 
the past year or two to prove her 
statement. She won the case be- 
cause the plaintiff had used an 
old number of the city directory. 


. 
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Make Your Advertising 
Voice Heard 


HOUTED at from a thousand angles, the big city 
reader has become impervious to the many adver- 
tising voices that cry out to him. And because he 

is too hurried to talk with his neighbors, too busy to make 
their acquaintance, he neither gives nor gets much word- 
of-mouth advertising. 


Neighborliness and word-of-mouth advertising go 
hand in hand. 


Neighborliness is fundamental to small town and 
farmer folks. And word-of-mouth advertising spreads 
quickly among them. 


The Country Newspaper is the linking influence in 
the small towns and on the farms. It is read by more 
than 50 million neighborly people, and advertising in it 
stimulates word-of-mouth advertising. 


The Country Newspaper will carry your voice into 
the homes of friendly, communicative folks, and make 
it heard. 


The country newspa- 
pers represented by the 
American Press Asso- 
ciation present the only 
intensive coverage of 
the largest single popu- 
lation group in the 
United States—the 
only 100% coverage 
of 60% of the entire 
National Market. 


Country newspapers 
can be selected indi- 
vidually or in any com- 
bination; in any mar- 
ket, group of states, 
counties, or towns. 
This plan of buying 
fits in with the program 
of Governmental Sim- 
plification, designed to 
eliminate waste. 


Represents 6,525 Country Newspapers—47% Million Readers 
Covers the COUNTRY intensively 


122 South Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 


225 West 39th Street 
New York City 


68 West Adams Avenue 


DETROIT 
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THIS PLAN A SOLUTION TO 


‘The Drawing Account Evil 


LARMED at the 


losses from ad- 


vancing salesmen 
money for expenses dur- 
ing the tryout period, 
one sales manager who 
has been giving a lot of 
thought to the problem, 
has evolved a plan which, in some 
respects, seems to hold possibil- 
ities of a solution to this vexing 
and ever-present source of worry. 
When he hires a salesman who 
needs financial help he puts it up 
to the salesman frankly that 
drawing accounts are dangerous 
—that they often are the means 
of ruining good men, getting 
them into debt and discouraged. 
But he tells the salesman that the 
house is willing to do its share 
in getting the man on a basis of 
profitable production. 


Spotting the Rainbow Chasers 


HEN he puts up this propo- 

sition to the salesman. He 
will engage him for ten weeks. 
The first week the salesman 
draws $50—the second week $45— 
the third week $40 and so on for 
ten weeks. Each week the draw- 
ing account decreases five dollars, 
until at the end of the tenth week 
nothing is paid the salesman, ex- 
cept earned commissions. 

This plan automatically elimi- 
nates the man who is looking for 
a soft berth and a fancy drawing 
account. It interests only the sin- 


cere salesman anxious to pay his . 


own way at the earliest possible 
moment. Yet it takes care of the 
man who is temporarily in need 
of funds. For the first five weeks 
it enables the salesman to pay bare 
living expenses, after that the 
salesman must supplement it with 
some of his earnings. 

In addition to the agreement 
the house makes to advance the 
drawing account, the salesman 


also signs an agreement to begin 
repaying the advances at the rate 
week, $10 


of $5 the eleventh 
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Suggestions For a Definite Schedule of 
Advancing Money to Salesmen, With 
a Plan For Insuring Prompt Repay- 


ment of All Advances 


the twelfth week, $15 the thir- 
teenth week and so on, increasing 
the amount of the payments $5 a 
week until repaid. Thus at the 
end of the twentieth week, if 
everything goes well, the sales- 
man is out of debt, and on a 
profitable basis. 

This plan was devised in a busi- 
ness where a man who works will 
find it possible to begin making 
small sales by the end of the sec- 
ond week. Theoretically he ought 
to be earning from $50 to $75 a 
week at the end of the fifth 
week. On this basis he should be 
able to save some money with 
which to begin repayments by the 
end of the tenth week. 


The plan has not been thor- 
oughly tried out. Only a few men 
have worked under it, and how 
widely it can be used is still un- 
certain. However, the plan seems 
to have merit, and it was sug- 
gested that readers of SALES 
MANAGEMENT try it out on a few 
men and see how it works. 


The advantages as pointed out 
by the man who tried it are: (1) 
It eliminates the boomers who 
are looking for unearned drawing 
accounts. (2) It prevents the man 
from taking things easy, and de- 
pending on his drawing account 
too long. (3) It provides a defi- 
nite help to the sincere salesman 
and acts as an ever-increasing in- 
centive to work diligently. (4) It 
is a clean-cut agreement, ending 
on a definite date, with the sales- 
man’s promise to repay all ad- 
vances on given dates. 

In lines where salesmen are 
hired at the beginning of the sell- 
ing season, it is thought that this 
plan will work exceptionally well. 
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For example, in the cal- 
endar business. The big 
selling season in this 
business starts January 
1. Many new salesmen 
are hired by most com- 
panies to begin work at 
the start of the new sea- 
son. If a salesman cannot sell 
calendars in January, February 
and March, he is almost sure to 
be a dud. But he may need help 
at first. The drawing account 
provides for this without the dan- 
ger of getting him so far in debt 
that he will become discouraged 
and resign. It also provides for 
repayment, not at the end of the 
year, but at a time when his com- 
missions are accruing rapidly. If 
hired January 1 the salesman 
would be out of debt by the 
middle of May if he meets his 
payments promptly. 
Systematic Repayments 

F THE ten-week period is 

not long enough to give a 
salesman a fair trial, the plan 
could be changed so as to reduce 
the payments every second week 
—thus: $50 the first two weeks; 
$45 the third and fourth weeks, 
$40 the fifth and sixth weeks, and 
so on. If this method is used, the 
drawing account period would 
last for twenty weeks and leave 
the salesman $550 overdrawn at 
the end of this time. It would 
also give him twenty weeks in 
which to even up his accounts, or 
a total of forty weeks in all. 

Some sales managers who have 
examined the idea think the forty- 
week plan is too long, claiming 
that salesmen would grow tired 
of making payments every week 
for twenty weeks. This 1s per 
haps true, but it would be better 
to have the salesman cutting 
down his overdraft each week 
than to have, as many of them 
do, a debt hanging over their 
heads, awaiting the annual settle- 
ment period, awaiting the long- 
looked-for week when he hopes 
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Leaders 
in Automotive Advertising 


BY MORE THAN 2] 


| berate Kentucky, turned all else aside 

February 14-19 to enjoy the most elaborate 
Auto Show ever staged south of the Ohio River. 
Interest, attendance and SALES broke records 
—more evidence of that uncommon prosperity 
that has been extant in this market for more 
than a year. 


With a $12,000,000 road-building programme 
under way for 1927, Kentucky offers automotive 
opportunities that merit intensive cultivation. 
Consult your local dealer! 


1927 SHOW NUMBERS 


AGATE LINES 


Courier-Journal ............ 52,994 
rs Other Sunday Newspaper.... 22,762 
Courier-Journal Lead....... 30,232 


1926 SHOW NUMBERS 


* Courier-Journal ............ 43,982 
re Other Sunday Newspaper.... 31,539 
ve Courier-Journal Lead....... 12,443 


The lineage Records above illustrate the 
dominant leadership of these newspapers 
in this Major Market 


} 


| Che Conrier-Zournal 
-| THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


le- REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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to make a “killing” and with one 
swoop wipe out his overdraft. 

Of course the salesman who 
started in selling quickly would 
be accumulating a reserve during 
the time his advances were going 
to him, and if he continues to pro- 
duce should have some credit to 
apply on repayments after the 
tenth or twentieth week, depend- 
ing on whether the ten-week or 
the twenty-week plan were used. 

One sales manager suggested 
that the salesman should be re- 
quired to sign a series of notes 
covering each payment, so that 
there could be no misunderstand- 
ing that the money was merely a 
loan, repayment of which would 
be expected and demanded. 

No matter which plan is used 
some sort of a written agreement 
should be drawn up which spe- 
cifically provides for the manner 


of payment and the plan for re- 
payment. 

Too many salesmen are hired 
on vague agreements. Some 
houses which have rules against 
regular drawing accounts will 
agree to send the salesman “a rea- 
sonable amount every week until 
he starts producing.” Other sales 
managers will agree to advance 
a stipulated sum for a few weeks, 
“until the salesman gets on his 
feet.” In many cases these vague 
promises are worse than no draw- 
ing accounts at all. The salesman 
spends too much time wondering 
how long his drawing account 
will last. He is more concerned 
with getting his money than he 
is with selling. Under the plans 
suggested there would be no 
doubts in his mind concerning the 
amounts he would receive each 
week. 


IsYour Merchandise Mobilized 
For Quick Selling? 


HE greatest problem dur- 

ing the late unpleasant- 

ness in Europe was mobil- 
izing soldiers quickly at points 
where they were most needed. A 
million soldiers at a point where 
there was no action were almost 
useless unless it were possible to 
move them quickly to another 
point where they were needed. 
Thus the war became a battle of 
transportation genius as much as 
a battle of military ingenuity. 

Similarly business today is 
largely a battle of mobility of 
merchandise. The manufacturer 
who has a few carloads of mer- 
chandise ready for sale in Boston 
finds little comfort or profit from 
that merchandise if the market in 
Boston is glutted, or if there is a 
big demand for his merchandise 
in Denver. Before he can ship it 
to Denver someone else nearer to 
the point of demand has the order 
and is making delivery before he 
can hope to move his merchandise 
westward. 

With jobbers actually running a 
glorified retail business, and buy- 
ing in quantities which retailers 
once bought, the manufacturer 
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must have merchandise scattered 
over the country in small units 


ready at all times for instant . 


shipment. In the past this has 
been difficult, particularly for 
the manufacturer with limited 
capital. A carload of merchandise 
in twenty to one hundred differ- 
ent cities meant a huge amount 
of capital frozen up for various 
periods. It was difficult to bor- 
row money on this scattered 
merchandise. 


Take the manufacturer whose 
production peak comes at one 
period of the year: for example, a 
canner of tomatoes. The canning 
season is comparatively short, yet 
the consumption of one year’s 
pack may run over two years. 
When the canner started in to 
distribute this merchandise in 
various parts of the country he 
needed capital. But banks were 
hesitant to lend money on scat- 
tered collateral Warehouse 
receipts, it is true, could be used 
as collateral, but how could the 
banker know the market value of 
a carload of tomatoes in Savan- 
nah, Sioux City, New Orleans or 
New York if he were located in 
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Rochelle, Illinois? How could he 
know what the collateral was 
worth, or how much it was safe 
to lend on such collateral? 


Plans have now been perfected 
for a national organization to pro- 
vide capital, storage facilities, and 
warehousing arrangements to 
meet the twin needs of capital and 
widely scattered distribution. A 
national organization in which 
more than seventy-five of the 
leading warehousemen are affili- 
ated is being perfected for the 
purpose of providing capital to 
manufacturers who want to store 
merchandise in widely scattered 
communities. 


Leading bankers, financial in- 
terests and the best managed 
warehouses in the country have 
joined hands to study the needs 
of manufacturers, so that it will 
soon be possible for any manu- 
facturer to finance production and 
storage of merchandise in all 
parts of the country. 


A Single Transaction 


The plan, which has many new 
features, will enable any manufac- 
turer to give quick shipments to 
users in any part of the country. 
will enable him to ship in carlots 
to strategic centers, store the 
merchandise at a low cost for in- 
surance and handling, borrow 
money on it and hold it ready for 
instant shipment until sold. From 
his office in any city he can ar- 
range for storage and financing in 
twenty to fifty other cities. In 
one transaction he can arrange 
for a standardized service in as 
many cities as he needs ware- 
housing facilities. 

The organization behind this 
plan is already functioning, and 
in a few months it will be ready 
to care for all the business which 
may be offered. Promoters 0! 
the plan have taken in only the 
highest types of fireproof, modern 
warehouses, whose owners al- 
ready have had experience in 
storing and handling merchandise 
of all kinds. 


The Dry Ice Corporation, New 
York City, has appointed the 
George Batten Company, Inc., to 
direct its advertising. 
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The Primary Farm Market 
by Counties 
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<a The black areas comprise the 1198 better- i wease) , Seed 
than-average agricultural counties, deter- 
mined by correctly rating each of the 3044 

™ counties in the United States according 

to farm income, farm property value 

mil and number of white farm families. 

ve No arbitrary group of states, nor any single 

. state, but the best counties in the entire United 


States, constitute the Primary Farm Market. 


wi If you haven’t built your distribu- 
tion to match the true location of 
the Primary Farm Market — you should 


Advertisers who sell to farmers will find it most profit- 
able to concentrate their major selling effort in the 
Primary Farm Market—in those 1198 counties where 
is located 


in- 69.4% of all farm income 
Ww 74.1% of all farm property value 
ha 59.9% of all white farm families 


om and where is located 
75.9% of The Farm Journal’s circulation. 


In And this can be done at less cost per page per thousand 
nge farm circulation in The Farm Journal than in any other 
as media. The Farm Journal is first in the Primary Farm 
ire- Market with the greatest volume of R. F. D. circulation— 


the most reliable gauge to real farm circulation. 


and 1,400,000 Circulation 


|The Farm lournal | 
es ler: — in the farm field | 


P 
HILADELPHIA - NEW YORK: BOSTON - ATLANTA - CHICAGO - SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
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Special Truck Takes Heatrola 
to Prospects’ Homes 


AVING met with consider- 

able success in outside sell- 
ing, Bareham & McFarland, Inc., 
Estate Stove Company dealers of 
Rochester, New York, have ex- 
tended outside activities with the 
help of the special truck pictured 
above. The truck contains a full 
sized regular Heatrola. 

The truck enables the company 
to reach more prospects in out- 
lying districts, and to take a con- 
vincing demonstration right to 
the door of buyers who find it in- 
convenient to come in to the show 


ANNOUNCE POSTER 
COMPETITION 


OR the purpose of drawing 
public attention to the Fourth 
Educational Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion, to be presented in Grand 
Central Palace at New York City 
from September 5 to 17, the man- 
agement has announced a poster 
competition from which will be 
selected the most striking design 
for advertising that event. It is 
intended that the design shall 
typify the international character 
of the exposition and its purpose 
in bringing together the many 
activities engaged in the graphic 
arts. 
Competing designs will be re- 
ceived at the Art Alliance, 65 East 


Fifty-sixth Street, New York 
City, from March 11 to 15. The 
538] $A L £-s 


rooms. Though the plan is still in 
the try-out stage, the company 
states it has brought very satis- 
factory results. 

“In our advertising,” says the 
Heatrola advertising agent, “we 
call attention to the fact that the 
Heatrola Demonstration Car will 
call at any home in Rochester or 
vicinity upon request. Often the 
car is driven to one of the fac- 
tories in Rochester about noon 
time, and placed in a conspicuous 
spot so workers will see it when 
they come from the building.” 


jury will begin its work on March 
18. Additional information may 
be obtained from A. E. Giegen- 
back, manager, the National 
Graphic Arts Exposition, at 461 
Kighth Avenue, New York. 


PROTEX ACCOUNT FOR 
McLAIN-SIM PERS 


The McLain -Simpers Organ- 
ization, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, has taken-the account of 
the Protex-A-Motor Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittston, Pennsyl- 
vania, manufacturer of gasoline 
filters. 


The advertising account of the 
Champion Chemical Company, of 
Springfield, Ohio, has been placed 
with the Geyer Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, agency. 
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While a Heatrola isn’t exactly a 
portable product, one distributor 
has hit upon a special truck as a 
means for taking a convincing dem- 
onstration to prospective buyers. 


ENGRAVERS OFFER 
LANTERN SLIDES 


MN ECENT announcement trom 
the publicity committee of 
the American Photo - Engravers’ 
Association carries the intorma- 
tion that sets of slides, and « lec- 
ture to accompany them, are 
available for use in describing the 
processes of photo-engraving. 

These slides are claimed to go 
into microscopic detail in_illus- 
trating the action of printing 
plates on paper and explaining 
why certain kinds of originals are 
desirable as material for repro- 
duction.. The lecture has been 
given to various printing craft 
organizations, advertising clubs 
and similar organizations. The 
lecture is to be read while the 
slides are displayed. Organiza- 
tions desiring to obtain this 
equipment may do so_ through 
V. C. Houser, chairman of the 
publicity committee, by address- 
ing him at 414 North Twelfth 
Street, St. Louis. 


The Crystal Chemical 
pany, of New York City, manu- 
facturer of Z. B. T. baby talcum 
and thyma tussin, has placed its 
advertising account with — the 
United Advertising Agency, 0! 
the same city. 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Adveri 25222 g 
38] FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WOODTONE 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK-LIGHT 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 
SEMET-SOLVAY COKE 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you 


7 


Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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mong the greatest strides made in advertising has 
been the improvement in the art of illustrations. We 
have been advertising for forty years and, therefore, 
have been alert to each new development. Except for 
the excellence of photo-engraving, there could be no 


real art in modern advertising illustrations. Each 
advertiser has its own particular reason for using 
illustrations. Ours is to present an appetite appeal— 
something well-nigh impossible to present in words, 
but easily told with photo-engraving at hand.” 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Photo-Engraving Provokes a National Thirst 


. . . an observation by JAMES WALLEN 


The makers of beverages have tested and proved the slogan of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association, “Your Story in Pictures Leaves Nothing Untold.” Pictures 
provoke thirst. No matter how subtle the suggestion, how delicate the lure, photo- 


engraving will reproduce every phase of the picture. GE Fall. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION @ 


GENERAL OFFICES « 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK * CHICAGO 
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Copyright 1927, Amertcan Photo-Engravers Association 
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At Last—Ice Companies Begin Real 
Merchandising Efforts 


cece IS SURE" is Goaded by Electric Refrigeration’s In- the correct weight. In 
the message pro- oa i Cosi a ee fact, she is more likely 
claimed from the roads, ce Lompanies Lake Lirst Uoop- to get more than she 


sides of ice wagons all — evative Steps in Business Butlding pays for, than less, as 


over CRieage a6 the: 108 Merchandising Plans exch: pound: heoek i 
companies make “mov- made 10 per cent over- 
ing billboards” of their weight—actually 110 
delivery wagons. pounds. Scoring takes 
The action of the Chicago deal- kind, and it is from these people — off a pound and a quarter, so 
ers is typical of what is happening that we expect our biggest in- there is still 834 pounds extra to 
in many cities as the ice distribu- crease to come. allow for melting. This is enough 
tors begin to notice the effects “Electrical refrigerator adver- to guarantee full weight from the 
of electrical refrigerator advertis- tising has helped us by making _ start of a delivery to the finish on 
ing and selling campaigns. thousands of people want refrig- | a day when the thermometer reg- 
Advertising for electrical refrig- eration who have never had it. isters 90 degrees. The scoring 
eration has assailed the ice man These people are not prospects marks are an inch and a half deep 
as an undesirable individual. for electrical machines, so they and about an inch wide so that 
“Every Day in the Year, Ice Is must start with a cheap ice box, the customer could easily tell if 
Sure” is the Chicago companies’ just as the new automobile buyer she had been cheated. In this 
reply to the “No Waiting for the usually starts with a Ford. To way, we are giving better service 
Ice Man” claim of the electrical make this possible, we have ar- and keeping our customers 
people. This is but the first of a ranged with one of the largest satisfied. 
series of twelve wagon signs to cabinet manufacturers to supply “We have one big advantage in 
be used in Chicago, according to us with well insulated ice boxes that we have plenty of free adver- 
Isadore Grawoig, president of the which we can sell at cost. We tising space on the sides of our 
Grawoig Ice Company, who is in already have one that we are of- wagons. We can tell our story 
charge of the advertising cam- fering, without profit, for $7.50. there at practically the cost of the 
paign in Chicago. “Most of the larger ice manu- _ printing. To make it easier for 


facturers are putting inice scoring the dealers to place the signs on 


Developing New Markets machines which mark the ice so. every wagon, we are preparing 


“Each new sign—and there will that it can be divided easily into metal frames which can be 
be a new one each month—will chunks of guaranteed weight—25, permanently fastened to the 
be a part of a complete story,” 50 or 75 pounds. The housewife wagon, so that the dealer will 
said Mr. Grawoig. “At the end can be sure that she is getting only have to take out his old sign 


of the campaign we hope the 
people of this city will have an 
entirely different conception of 
the ice business. 


“People don’t realize the full 
benefits of ice because the ice 
companies have never advertised 
them. The ice business has just 
gtown up without any construc- 
tive advertising at all, but it’s 
going to be different now. 

“Our advertising will not be 
Just for the purpose of holding 
our present trade. It is also in- 
tended to open up the big market 
S that has not yet been touched— 
the people who have never had a 
tetrigerator. While it is esti- 
mated that 60,000,000 tons of ice 
Were sold last year, 62 per cent 
tall the families in this country 


= are ct; : : 
‘re still without ice boxes of any 
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and put in the new one each 
month. This way, we can be sure 
that the cards will be put where 
the public can see them.” 

Leslie C. Smith, secretary of 
the National Ice Industries As- 
sociation, says that the National 
Association has for a long time 
been trying to get the ice com- 
panies to work together for the 
common good, but that it is only 
lately they have stirred up much 
interest. 

“The difficulty,” said Mr. 
Smith, “was due to the fact that 
the average ice dealer was used 
to playing a lone hand. Most of 
them started with one wagon 
after saving enough money or 
borrowing enough to buy one 
small ice making machine. As 
their business grew, they added 
their profits to their capital, in- 
stalling new equipment and reach- 
ing out into new territory. They 
were not accustomed to receiving 
outside capital or outside help of 
any kind, so didn’t feel the need 
of help from an association until 
the electrical refrigerator competi- 
tion began to look dangerous. 
Ten years ago, there were only 
fifteen associations in the coun- 
try, but now there are forty-nine, 
thirty-four state and fifteen locals. 

“At first, all the competition 
was inside the industry. When 
artificial ice first came in, the 
natural ice dealers fought the 


artificial. This went on until the 
artificial dealers were taken into 
the associations. Then there were 
price wars, each company trying 
to take the business away from 
the others, but none of them do- 
ing anything to increase the use 
of ice. Now they are forgetting 
their differences and getting to- 
gether to fight this new com- 
petition. 

“What we want to do next is 
to raise a fund so that we can 
conduct a national magazine and 
newspaper advertising campaign. 
But while we are working along 
toward that, we are busy sending 
out thousands of these wagon 
signs, at cost, to our members. 


Association Advertising 


“In some cities in the South, 
including Atlanta, Mobile and 
Dallas, the local associations have 
used newspaper advertising with 
good results. We shall see more 
of this next summer.” 

Direct mail advertising is being 
used, too. There are eight small 
folders in one series, which are 
furnished members at cost. Each 
one tells of one particular ad- 
vantage of using ice all year. A 
sixteen page booklet on “How to 
Use Ice,” tells the housewife how 
to get the most good out of her 
refrigerator, where it should be 
located, and how food should be 
arranged in it. 


Snappy sport models of yesteryear exhibited recently by the Willard 
Storage Battery Company. 
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“The Ice Year Book,” a thirty- 
two-page booklet, contains more 
than sixty recipes for iced and 
frozen dishes with suggestions 
for various uses of ice at different 
seasons of the year. This is a 
book that any housewife would 
be glad to have. 


“In some cities,’ Mr. Smith 
said, “drivers are being outfitted 
in neat uniforms, and instructed 
to be as courteous and helpful as 
possible. When a driver finds an 
ice box that needs attention — if 
the hardware is loose or if the 
doors will not shut tight — he 
politely asks the lady of the house 
if she wants it repaired, explain- 
ing that such conditions cause a 
waste of ice. He then makes his 
report to headquarters and a sery- 
ice man is sent out to repair the 
box. Unless an unusual amount 
of work.is required there is no 
charge. 

“Women are sent out, too, to 
canvass the customers, distribute 
the recipe books, and show how 
to get the most good out of the 
refrigerators. One of the main 
things is to show how to avoid 
wasting ice, and our customers 
are always glad to receive advice 
along this line. In this way, we 
are performing a real service to 
the public and putting our busi- 
ness on a sounder basis.” 


VALUE INCREASES IN 
PRINTING PRODUCTS 


ATA collected at the biennial 

census of manufacturers 
taken by the Department of Com- 
merce in 1926, showed that estab- 
lishments classified in the Paper, 
Printing and Related Industries 
group reported, for 1925, products 
valued at $4,143,584,899, an in- 
crease of 9.8 per cent over the 
previous census year, 1923. 

The total for 1925 is made up 
as follows: Paper and wood pulp, 
$971,882,320, an increase of 71 
per cent as compared with 1923; 
manufactures of paper, $558,428, 
209, an increase of 6.5 per cent; 
printing and publishing and allied 
industries, $2,482,065,950, an 1 
crease of 11.7 per cent; other 1 
dustries related to printing and 
publishing, $131,208,420, an 1 
crease of 10.9 per cent. 
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Hollan 


STATISTICS show, and your 

own salesmen’s experience will 
confirm, that sales are not usually 
made on the first call. 


Why? 


Most of the salesman’s time on 
the first call is consumed in getting 
acquainted with the prospect; fig- 
uring him out; winning his con- 
fidence. 


Holland is a smart salesman. 
He takes along an assistant that 
does the direct selling while he 
sizes up his man. 


This assistant is the Burkhardt 
Display Binder. It tells the sales 
story straight, point by point, in 
logical sequence. It keeps your 
Prospect’s eyes and mind on your 


Burkuarpt DiseLtay BiInpDER 
Srock Size 

Shipped on 10 days approval 
10” wide, 15” deep. Contains 15 
leaves, each 9144" x 12”. Leaves 
in black or tan. Cover, Burk- 
Art Processed Fabrikoid. 

Special binders in any size with 
any number of sheets made to 
order. 


Holland gets the order on his 
first call 


product, leaving him free to listen. 
The binder is carried like a book 
and when folded is but two inches 
thick. In a few seconds it can 
be set up and the leaves flopped 
down one by one in continuity. 


It’s a fine job of binding; good 
looking, compact, convenient. The 
cost is low, even when Burkhardt 
Display Binders are ordered in 
small quantities. The make-up, 
too, is inexpensive. Photographs 
or swatches are used, with typed, 
lettered, mimeographed or printed 
sheets to explain the photographs. 
We will be glad to 
tell you in detail just how Burk- 
hardt Display Binders can meet 
your particular requirements. 


Write us. 


The Burkhardt Company, Inc. 


Burkhardt Building 


LARNED and SECOND 


Detroit, Mich. 
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business failures enriched 

our commercial criminal 
gentry to the extent of $250,000,- 
000 in 1925,” says J. H. Tregoe, of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. “I 1926 the toll was still 
stupendous, but considerably less 
than the preceding year’s figure, 
thanks to increased prosecution 
activity and more drastic legisla- 
tion, which are slowly but surely 
curbing the evil. 


66 [ IS estimated that dishonest 


“The scheme itself is simple. A- 


business is set up by the ‘rack- 
eteers,’ who get their capital from 
their ‘angel’. They place in 
charge of the business their 
‘front’, a suave fellow, a counter- 
feit business man. They purchase 
large amounts of merchandise on 
credit, sell it to ‘fences’, for from 
30 to 50 per cent of its value, and 
then go broke, leaving their 
creditors to try to get their 
money. 


How the Schemes Work 


“Sometimes failure is forced on 
honest business men. The crooks 
learn that a small manufacturer 
is having a hard time to make 
ends meet. They place orders for 
large quantities of merchandise, 
but when the time comes for 
delivery, they say, ‘We don't 
want ’em.’ And the firm is stuck. 

“The phoney buyer suggests 
bankruptcy and offers to put it 
through by dishonest means. The 
manufacturer, cornered, agrees. 
He buys feverishly on credit as 
much as he can get; then sells the 
goods to the ‘angels’ for a frac- 
tion of their value. Then comes 
the ‘bust’. 

“Gangs of commercial crooks 
have been attracted to the fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy game by its 
many elements in their favor. 
Many manufacturers eager for 
business extend credit on small 
evidence of reliability. In many 
instances, crooked lawyers stand 
ready to help the criminals 
through the bankruptcy courts. 
And there are crooked account- 
ants who are expert in ‘doctoring’ 
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Decline in Crooked Bankrupt- 
cies Due to Drastic Laws 


a bankrupt’s books. ‘Friendly’ 
creditors there are in large num- 
bers; friends or relatives of the 
bankrupt, to whom he ‘gives’ a 
large part of his assets, to hold 
for him till the storm blows over. 

“Of greatest importance to the 
‘busters’ is the ‘fence’, the buyer 
of the loot, who will purchase any 
kind of goods, no matter how 
crookedly they are obtained, pro- 
vided the price is low enough. 
The ‘fence’, more often than not, 
is the root of the ‘crooked bust’ 
evil. Often as many as ten faked 
business failures have been engi- 
neered and financed by a single 
‘fence’, 


More Drastic Punishment 


“To check the evil, the bank- 
ruptcy law has been amended to 
make the crime punishable by 
five years in prison instead of 
four, to extend the limit of possi- 
ble prosecution from one to three 
years, and to make the changing 
of the bankrupt’s books and other 
acts which were formerly held as 
evidence of crime only, crimes in 
themselves. 


“The fund of a million and a 
half dollars subscribed by busi- 
ness men to wage war on com- 
mercial crooks has also had a 
deterrent effect. 


“The solution of the problem 
lies in the ounce of prevention 
that more judicious handling of 
credits would give. In 1898 the 
credit losses of the United States 
were three hundred _ millions. 
Since that time we have increased 
the volume of our national com- 
merce five-fold; and our credit 
losses in 1926 were but 66 per 
cent greater than the 1898 figure. 


“The comparison shows that 
good work has been done by our 
credit executives, but the fact that 
credit losses last year were a half- 
billion dollars, of which at least 
$200,000,000 might have been 
saved by preventive tactics, 
shows that the need for increased 
prudence and restraint is im- 
perative.” 


C. K. Woodbridge 


RESIGNS FROM 
DICTAPHONE 


C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation, has resigned as _ presi- 
dent of the Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation, of New York City, 
to become associated with the 
Electrical Refrigeration Corpora- 
tion, of Detroit, manufacturer of 
the Kelvinator, Nizer and Leon- 
ard refrigerators. He has been 
elected executive vice president, 
general manager, a member of the 
board of directors and a member 
of the executive committee of the 
corporation. 

As president of the I[nterna- 
tional Advertising Association, 
Mr. Woodbridge traveled more 
than 30,000 miles last year in this 
country, France, Germany and 
Iengland in the interests of adver- 
tising. He is past president of 
the Advertising Club of New 
York and president of the New 
York Dartmouth Club. He moved 
to Detroit from his home 
Flushing, L. I., early in March. 

Leon Carl Stowell, who was 
vice president of the Dictaphone 
Corporation, has been elected 
president to succeed Mr. Wood- 
bridge. Mr. Woodbridge and Mr. 
Stowell have been associated with 
each other for the past thirteen 
years, beginning with the |oost 
Wiles Biscuit Company. 
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HILE at first 
glance it might 
seem difficult to 


work out, or establish a 

sales quota on a certain 

article either because of By 
its unusual character, its 
competitive nature, or 
because peculiar market condi- 
tions seem to exist, it has often 
proved true that a careful analysis 
and investigation will disclose 
market potentialities and possibil- 
ities which would otherwise have 
remained hidden. 

However, where a quota can be 
built and surrounded with facts, 
it has often resulted profitably 
because it acts not only as a check 
upon salesmen and dealers to in- 
dicate the amount’ of business 
they should produce, but it has a 
healthy tendency to raise their 
sales ideals by knowing there is a 
definite amount of business to be 
had out of their territories if they 
go about getting it in the right 
manner. For the same reason, in 
securing new dealers, if they can 
be made to see, by means of re- 
lable figures what the possible 
profits are on a certain line of 
goods in their community, they 
will naturally be more willing to 
take that line on, and to advertise 
and sell it in the way outlined to 
them as being most productive of 
results. 


A Basis for Quotas 


EVERAL years ago, to men- 

tion a case in point, the Ross- 
Gould Company of St. Louis was 
about to place a desk appliance on 
the market—a letter distributer 
which was an appliance that could 
be used to advantage on any desk 
In any sized office—and it was de- 
cided in advance to adopt a defi- 
nite sales policy which would 
meet all requirements peculiar to 
the production, advertising and 
Price features of the appliance 
which, while highly efficient and 
desirable from a business man’s 
standpoint, was something 


A Simple Plan For Setting Quotas on 
a Common Sense Basis 


Quotas the Salesmen Know Are Fair 
and Reasonable Are, Like Goods Well 


Displayed, Half Sold 
HOWARD S. 


entirely new, doubtful and untried 
from a dealer’s point of view. In 
deciding upon a sales quota plan, 
Herbert O. Ross, president of the 
Ross-Gould Company, explained 
their reasons: 


“We wished to arrive at a basis 
by means of which we could es- 
tablish agencies in various cities 
throughout the United States 
who would handle this appliance 
exclusively. But, we wanted facts 
to place before these prospective 
agents—not only that we might 
be able to show them just what 
business they could reasonably be 
expected to do in a given terri- 
tory, but also that we could ar- 
rive at some idea on our own be- 
half as to our sales expectancy 
were we to give any one person 
or firm the exclusive right to 
handle our Kleradesk appliance. 


The Selling Problem 


66 E WERE fully aware that 

many concerns fail to get 
the full amount of business to 
which they are entitled for the 
simple reason that they too often 
tie up valuable territory in inef- 
ficient hands. For example, a 
dealer or agent may produce, say 
$2,000 a month in business for a 
house, and they will think he is 
doing a good business for them, 
and is a valuable salesman. Asa 
matter of fact, it may be that the 
territory he holds should yield 
three or four times that amount, 
and would do so in the hands of 
the right person. However, with- 
out means of uncovering this sit- 
uation—without facts and figures 
to arouse him—he never realizes 
that he is actually losing money 
in that territory due to the fact 
that he is not getting all the 


DAVIS 


business he should from 
it. In order to avoid 
drifting into just such a 
situation ourselves, we 
were naturally careful in 
establishing a set and 
definite sales policy 
which would afford us 
means of knowing in advance 
what the potential sales possibil- 
ities would be in any community 
in which we expected to have rep- 
resentation. A Kleradesk sales 
quota was decided upon, and it 
was built along the following 
lines: 

“San Francisco was selected as 
a starter, and as the sales quota 
worked out from it was subse- 
quently used as a pattern by 
which the rest of the cities were 
‘quota-ized,’ we will consider it as 
representative of the whole. The 
first step was to find out how 
many prospects there were for 
our appliance in San Francisco. 
Every business firm was a pros 
pect, and the most reliable infor- 
mation obtainable disclosed the 
fact that there were 13,930 firms 
in ‘the city’ which were rated in 
Dun’s. As the appliance was one 
that every firm could use and af- 
ford on all its desks, it was neces- 
sary to estimate the number of 
desks, which would give the ap- 
proximate number of appliances 
that could be used. 


How the Plan Worked 


‘ detailed investigation 
showed 9 per cent of the 
13,930 firms were rated over $100,- 
000—or to be exact, 1,254 firms. 
Further research showed that, on 
a fair and conservative average, 
such concerns had fifty desks — 
which made a total of 62,700 
desks for this part of the field. 
And working downward from this 
point, the following table shows 
how the field divided itself: 

9% firms rated $100,000 and over 

6% firms rated 50,000 to $100,000 

8% firms rated 25,000 to 50,000 


12% firms rated 5,000 to 25,000 
65% firms rated 5,000 and under 


100% 
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“And carrying these figures a 
little further in their same ratios 
we have: 

1,854 firms at 50 desks each 62,700 desks 

836 firms at 25 desks each 20,900 desks 

1,114 firms at 15 desks each 16,710 desks 


1,672 firms at 10 desks each 16,720 desks 
9,054 firms at 1 desk each 9,054 desks 


13,930 firms 125,084 


“This gave us a fairly accurate 
chart which indicated that for 100 
per cent of firms in the city of 
San Francisco there were 125,084 
desks—a most conservative esti- 
mate which practically anyone 
would admit as reliable when told 
how it was arrived at, and how 
the investigation was made. 


“Adding to this number the 
professional men such as doctors, 
lawyers, and such places as sales 
offices, etc., not included in the 
foregoing figures, investigation 
showed that these additional 
prospects amounted to 3 per cent 
of the city’s population, or 13,905. 
Figuring on one desk for each of 
these, there were added 13,905 
desks to the 125,084 desks mak- 
ing a total potential market of 
138,989 desks. 


Selling Sales Possibilities 


“Having arrived at the poten- 
tial market, it was necessary to 
decide what the quota should be 
each year for the San Francisco 
dealer. Now, in arriving at this 
figure, we remembered that we 
could not expect the impossible 
from any firm or individual, and 
furthermore, that a quota must 
be spread over a sufficient num- 
ber of years to make a permanent 
job for the exclusive agent who 
eventually took the proposition 
over. In this particular case, esti- 
mating the number of calls that 
could be made in a day by a sales- 
man, and the number of sales that 
experience proved he could make, 
the quota was set at 3.3 per cent 
of the total potential market—not 
figuring on a growth of the city. 

“As I mentioned before, with 
the San Francisco sales quota as 
a working model, it was a mere 
routine matter to build up sales 
quotas for the other large cities. 
Taking these quotas, together 
with the facts and figures to show 
how they were arrived at, we 
were able to go into eight fair 
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sized cities in the east and line 
up exclusive dealers for a total 
amount of business in excess of 
$50,000. For a new appliance of 
a competitive nature, this would 
not have been possible had we not 
had the figures at hand to show 
the men who took the proposition 
over for their respective cities 
that they could easily sell the re- 
quired number, and that it was 
easily possible for them to do 
many more time this amount of 
business.” 


Before his sales quota was 
formulated, this manufacturer 
had no means of even hazarding 
a guess as to what his first year’s 


business might amount to. But 
with the sales quota fixed, eight 
cities were set to produce $50,000 
worth of business even before the 
rest of the country was touched. 


HUNTER ACCOUNT TO 
DORRANCE, SULLIVAN 


The Hunter Manufacturing and 
Commission Company, 58 Worth 
Street, New York, selling agents 
for Southern Cotton Mills, have 
appointed Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Company, 130 West 42nd Street, 
New York, to direct their ad- 
vertising. 
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An exact reproduction of the Temple of Edfu in Egypt distinguishes the 
new Chicago branch office of the Egyptian Lacquer Manufacturing Company, 
of New York. Authentic hieroglyphics accompanying the pictures framing 


the doorway describe the use of lacquers in ancient times. 


The new 


structure carries out architecturally the company’s use of Egyptian signs 
and symbols in its advertising program. 
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Easy to Hire— 
Costly to “Fire” 


VERY sales executive has troubles all his 

own. One of the greatest of these are 
salesmen. And salesmen come in plentiful 
variety. 


The ambitious type—the lazy type—the imagi- 
native—the grumbler—and many others. It’s easy to 
hire them—and costly to “fire” them. For every sales- 
man is a big investment to his company in time, 
money, and effort. 


But sales quotas must be set and met. Every 
territory should yield a maximum of business at a 
consistent selling cost. That’s the sales manager’s 
job—and here is one of the many ways in which The 
Dartnell Service helps him. 


It tells the Sales Plans and Methods of many 
successful companies. How they select, compensate 
and operate salesmen—how they direct conventions— 
how they prepare contests and sales manuals—the 
basis upon which bonuses are determined—and liter- 
ally hundreds of other vital facts that the progressive 
sales executive can adapt as he thinks best. 


Besides, the Dartnell Service may be profitably 
used by every department in your business every day 
of the year. The coupon will bring to you the com- 
plete story of Dartnell Service by mail. 
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Dartnell Service 
Provides All This 


Sales Plans and Methods 


—special investigations of sales plans and 
methods issued monthly in tabbed folders 
and illustrated with charts and other 
exhibits. 


News Bulletins for Salesmen 
—a clearing house service for bringing to 
your salesmen the methods and plans used 
by successful salesmen in all lines of busi- 
ness to increase sales. 


Better Letter Bulletin 
—a most complete treatise issued every 
other week on all kinds of business letters 
and arranged in convenient loose-leaf form. 


Sales Plans and Letters 
—practical plans issued every other week 
for all phases of sales management. 


Business Building Plans 
—portfolio of ideas issued monthly with 
the necessary material for sales contests 
and quotas. 


Monthly Sales Forecast 
—a tabulation of buying indices and sales 
activities factors in 125 centers, including 
a digest of all leading business forecasting 


services. 

Card Index Tabs 
—digest of the best articles on sales topics 
in leading business magazines. Pointedly 
summarized. Issued weekly. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Ravenswood & Leland Avenues, 
Chicago, III. 


Send me by mail the complete story 
of Dartnell Service. 


Dartnell Sales Service 


The World Clearing House of Sales and Service Management 
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Autonrobile 
Market 


Washington, D.C. 


“They make ’em in De- 
troit. And they sell ’em 
in Washington, D. C.” 


This city has a‘popula- 
tion of 527,877 and 125,- 
000 homes in an area of 
75 square miles. 


And in 1926 126,000 
automobile licenses were 
taken out. That’s one au- 
tomobile for each home. 
And speaking in the third 
person—every third per. 
son in Washington owns 
= operates an automo- 

ile. 


The Washington Times 
and The Washington 
Herald, 106,649 net. paid 
daily (A.B.C.), and The 
Big Sunday Washington 
Herald, 120,049 net paid 
Sunday (A.B.C.), carried 
47,005 lines of automobile 
advertising in twenty- 
four pages of their regu- 
lar automotive sections 
during “show” week re- 
cently. 


Washington, D. C., IS 
an automobile market. 
Advertise in it: 


WASHING BNET 


The Salesman Who Quits and 
Takes a List With Him 


(Continued from page 528) 


employer’s customers, the names 
of whom he did not copy, but car- 
ried in his head. Within a few 
weeks he had induced many of 
the customers to transfer their 
business to the newly organized 
firm. The solicitations were oral, 
and by means of letters and tele- 
grams. 

In holding the salesman liable 
for damages the court said: 


“Running through the cases 
. the statement will be re- 
peatedly found that where an em- 
ployee, after severing his connec- 
tion with his former employer, 
makes use of confidential informa- 
tion which he acquired during his 
employment .... results in what 
is called ‘unfair competition’ and 
will be restrained.” 


When Salesmen Deliver Orders 


Still another case, Peoples Coat 
Apron & Towel Co. v. Light, 157 
N. Y. S. 15, involved a solicitor 
who also delivered the product 
which he sold. After leaving the 
employment, he immediately ob- 
tained a position with a firm 
which competed with his former 
employer, and began soliciting 
business from the same customers 
he had previously served. 


The former employer imme- 
diately filed suit to restrain the 
salesman from soliciting business 
from the customers. In this case 
the salesman attempted to avoid 
liability by explaining that he had 
not copied a list of the names and 
addresses of the customers, but 
remembered their faces and 
addresses. 

However, the court held the 
solicitor liable and said: 

“The customers largely were 
individuals reached only by per- 
sonal contact. There is no evi- 
dence that Light (solicitor) had a 
written list of them. There was 
in his head what was equivalent. 
They were on routes, on streets, 
at numbers revealed to him 
through his service with plaintiff. 
Their faces were familiar to him, 
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and their identity known because 
of such employment. He had 
entry and introduction and _ 0- 
licited them—not as strangers but 
as persons known to him... ., 
It is idle to say that he did not 
have the advantage of a knowl- 
edge and acquaintance that he 
would not have had, save for his 
former employment.” 

On the other hand, it is im- 
portant to know that where a 
salesman obtains employment 
with a competing firm, and does 
not specialize in calling on the 
old customers, particularly, but 
solicits business generally or 
promiscuously, he is within his 
rights. 

For illustration, in the case of 
Borsing v. Dorman, 133 N. Y. S. 
970, it was disclosed that a sales- 
man, while employed with a firm, 
obtained about thirty-two new 
customers and had about seventy- 
five old customers on his list. And 
only two or three of the entire 
list of merchants were exclusive 
customers of the salesman and his 
employer. 


Within Legal Rights 


Later the salesman accepted a 
position with a competing firm 
and began soliciting business 
from various merchants and 1n- 
cidentally visited the “old” cus- 
tomers. His former employer 
thereupon instituted legal pro- 
ceedings to prevent the solicita- 
tion of these customers. But the 
court held the salesman not liable 
and legally entitled to solicit busi- 
ness from the general trade. In 
explaining the situation, the court 
said: 

“The entire 107 persons or firms 
were listed in the city directory 
as retail dealers in butter, eggs, 
etc. They conducted business 
places and publicly displayed the 
character of business in which 
they were engaged. With the ex- 
ception of two or three they were 
not exclusively customers of the 
plaintiff (former employer) . - -- 
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It is perfectly apparent that the 
107 customers were prospective 
customers for a wholesale dealer 
in butter and eggs, and that their 
names and addresses were daily 
ascertainable from the public di- 
rectory or from the public display 
of their business places. . . . The 
other knowledge which the sales- 
man acquired by calling upon 
these customers in the course of 
his employment, with regard to 
their habits of buying, their finan- 
cial worth, their individual char- 
acteristics and preferences, can 
hardly be denominated “trade 
secrets” which an employee is 
prohibited from using for his 
own benefit after the termination 
of his employment in the absence 
of an express contract.” 


A Similar Case 


In Grossard Co. v. Crosby 109 
N. W. 483, practically the same 
question was before the court for 
decision. This litigation involved 
a sales lady who had been em- 
ployed as a traveling representa- 
tive of a manufacturer of corsets, 
and after leaving the employment 
began to manufacture and sell 
corsets. The sales lady solicited 
business generally, and did not 
specialize in visiting the former 
employer's customers. The court 
held she was entitled to engage 
herself in the occupation of sales 
lady, financially interested in a 
firm competing with her former 
employer, and said: 

“While it is charged that she 
has engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of front lace corsets 
similar to the one sold by the ap- 
pellant (former employer) no 
claim is made that appellant 
(former employer) holds any 
patent or peculiar or exclusive 
right to deal in the article, or that 
the sales lady has appropriated 
any trade-mark or design... . or 
made use of any method or man- 
ner of competition which other 
dealers in the trade might not 
gl nis properly employ. 

ployee in leaving the em- 
ployer’s service cannot leave the 
experience there acquired, and, 
Saving the matter of trade secrets 
-... these are legitimate additions 
to her personal equipment which 
She has a perfect right to use for 
her own benefit,” 
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* SHOW YOUR 
DEALERS HOW 
TO MAKE THEIR 
ADVERTISING 
DOLLARS COUNT 


Retailers need advertising no less than manufadturers. 


But their expenditures are small by comparison. They cannot 
command the expert Advertising Agency and Direct Mail 
counsel upon which the manufacturer depends. 


They do not know HOW to advertise to best advantage— 
Here is the manufacturer’s opportunity. 


Help your dealers—be their advertising adviser—supply them 
with the advertising material and the co-ordinated merchandis- 
ing plan that will stimulate them to push your produd. 


The overwhelming majority of retailers serve restricted com- 
munities—towns, villages, city districts. 


Their natural first medium—often their on/y practical medium 
—is Direct Mail. Offer them a campaign, fully prepared, 
localized and ready to mail, linking the national prestige of 
your product with the local buying urge of their names. 


Eleétrograph specializes in this form of Direé&t Mail—to con- 
sumer, through the dealer, for the factory. Ele€trograph plans, 
creates and handles every detail of production and distribution 
—and supplies in addition a promotional campaign to the 
dealers that stirs them to greater activity. 


Electrograph furnishes Direét Mail counsel and service that are 
approved by the nation’s largest advertisers. 


THE ELECTEOGRAPH COMPAN Y¥ 
Home Office: 725 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Created DIRECT~MAIL Lealized 


Individualized 
Distributed 


In Illinois, Electrograph Advertising Service, Inc., Chicago 
is licensed to operate under Electrograph patents. 
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It’s like a monarch saying “my kingdom!’ 


All the pride of ownership is there. The kitchen 
is the capital but the farm woman’s pride of 
operation extends through the home and even to 
the farm itself. 


These hundred percent business partners are 
the folks who move the goods off the shelves of 
dealers your salesmen are meeting. Create de- 
mand at this key point and your distribution point 
in at least 75 per cent of America’s trading centers 
is simplified. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE answers the question 
of exclusive and economical circulation to this 
important buying group. Edited from the field 
exclusively for farm women, it is the one publica- 
tion that interprets farm life from the woman’s 
viewpoint. 


More than 800,000 subscribers testify to the 
soundness of this idea. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Western Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Representatives 


250 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. - 
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THE TURNOVER 
CRAZE 


(Continued from page 524) 


a dangerous practice. It means 
in some cases that one pays more 
for goods. It means that he is 
frequently out of goods for which 
he has calls. It means that he 
must frequently wire or telephone 
for goods to be rushed, thus in- 
creasing his costs. It means that 
his limited varieties will not sup- 
ply some regular calls and his 
customers will go elsewhere. In 
the end, it means a_ smaller 
volume of business and, there- 
fore, a smaller actual profit, not- 
withstanding the allurement of 
the larger percentage of return 
on the investment; all these things 
are too infrequently considered by 
adherents to the turnover gospel. 


One Solution for the Problem 


Volume is what produces profit 
and cuts down overhead. Turn- 
over is an excellent principle of 
merchandising, but a great deal 
depends on what one is turning 
over. One merchant who has been 
exceptionally successful aptly 
illustrated this when he said: 

“T might still be in my original 
little shop, making quick turn- 
overs of a handful of goods and 
just managing to keep the sheriff 
away, if I had not learned the im- 
portance of getting a big volume.” 


Perhaps the best way to in- 
crease the rate of turnover is to 
buy reasonable quantities, in wide 
variety, of goods for which there 
is a definite demand, then push 
them for all they’re worth. Good 
advertising, display, and selling 
of reputable merchandise, reason- 
ably priced, will increase the 
volume as well as the turnover 
and will build up the business, ir- 
stead of undermining it, as reduc- 
ing stocks to the vanishing point 
is likely to do. 

Volume is the chief considera- 
tion. Everyone, be he retailer, 
wholesaler, salesman, or manufac- 
turer, is in business for the 
purpose of selling goods at 4 
profit. One who has the goods 
and sells them will find that turn 
over will take pretty good care of 
itself. 
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S. I. E. ANNOUNCES 
CONVENTION 


HE Society of Industrial 

Engineers’ fourteenth na- 
tional convention will be held 
May 25-27 at Hotel Stevens, in 
Chicago. “The Principles of Ef- 
fective Management and their Re- 
lation to Industrial Engineering” 
will be the main theme. ~ 

Meetings will be held each 
morning and evening, the after- 
noons being devoted to the in- 
spection of a few plants in the 
Chicago district. 

A feature of the convention will 
be an exhibition of charts, photo- 
graphs, production control boards 
and allied devices, psychological 
test appliances and materials, and 
a special display showing what 
has been accomplished by some 
industries in simplification of their 
line of products. 

All meetings will be open to 
the public. Programs may be ob- 
tained from S. I. E. headquarters, 
608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


NEW ACCOUNTS 
FOR GEYER 


HE American Seeding Ma- 
chine Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, has placed its advertising 
account in the hands of the Geyer 
Company, Dayton. The Spring- 
field company manufactures a 
complete line of farm implements. 
The Humphrey Company, of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, announces 
that it also has placed its adver- 
tising and resale program with 
the Geyer Company. The Michi- 
gan concern manufactures gas 
water heaters, of the tank, auto- 
matic and instantaneous types. 


BATTEN TO HANDLE 
ELLIOTT-FISHER 


The George Batten Company, 
Inc., New York agency which has 
been directing the advertising of 
the Elliott-Fisher Corporation, 
will handle the advertising of the 
General Office Equipment Cor- 
poration, the organization market- 
ng Elliott-Fisher account and 
writing machines and Sundstrand 
adding and bookkeeping machines 
ind cash registers. 
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C. G. McDonough 


McDONOUGH MADE 
SALES DIRECTOR 


G. McDONOUGH was ap- 

e pointed director of sales of 

the Kelly-Springfield Truck and 

Bus Corporation at a recent ex- 

ecutive meeting of the officers of 

the company. He goes to his new 

work from the H. C. S. Cab 

Manufacturing Company, of In- 

dianapolis, where he held the 
position of sales manager. 


Previous to his connection in 
Indianapolis he was sales man- 
ager of the commercial car de- 
partment of the Willys-Overland 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, and 
formerly sales manager for 
the Clydesdale Motor Truck 
Company. 


New merchandising plans of 
the Kelly-Springfield Company 
call for the establishment of addi- 
tional branches throughout the 
country, as well as for an increase 
in the dealer organization. 
Further announcements of addi- 
tional appointments in the sales 
department will be made within a 
short time, according to reports 
from Springfield. 


Charles Leslie Barnum has 
joined Cowan, Dempsey & Deng- 
ler, Inc., advertising agency of 
New York City, as a partner. He 
was formerly comptroller of the 
American Radiator Company. 
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ORGANIZE PHILIP 
SALISBURY, INC.. 


ASTERN advertising in SALEs 
MANAGEMENT will be handled 
hereafter by Philip Salisbury, Inc. 
Philip Salisbury and Merril V. 
Reed, who have been connected 
with SALES MANAGEMENT for the 
past five years, are, respectively, 
president and vice president of 
the new corporation. L. J. Salis- 
bury is secretary. 

The company is also taking 
over the advertising management 
of The Independent Woman, the 
monthly magazine of the business 
and professional women of the 
country. The address will be 19 
West 44th Street, New York, 
until new offices in the Graybar 
suilding are ready. 


JOINS BUSINESS 
SURVEY STAFF 


HE Business Survey of the 

Chicago Tribune announces 
the addition of Reuben D. Cahn, 
economist and statistician, to its 
staff. Previous to joining the 
Tribune Mr. Cahn was chief of 
the Bureau of Labor Research of 
the State of Illinois. At one time 
he was a member of the eco- 
nomics faculty of Northwestern 
University, where he gave courses 
in business organization and 


“economics. 


BYERLY TAKES ON 
NEW ACCOUNTS 


OLLOWING the develop- 
ment of a new device, known 
as Shimmy-Stop, to prevent 
Fords and other light cars from 
shimmying, the C. A. Shimm 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
nounces the appointment of the 
Oliver M. Byerly Advertising 
Agency to handle its account. 
This agency has also obtained 
the account of the J. P. Johnson 
Engineering Company, also of 
Cleveland. 


H. & J. Stevens Company of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, will di- 
rect the advertising of the Her- 
man Miller Clock Company of 
Zeeland, Michigan. 
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It Is Called 


“Sates ConrteESsTS” 


And Describes a New Sales 
Stimulant That Clients 
Enthuse Over As Follows: 


Reliance State Bank, Chicago: 

“Using your Service in a Bond drive in No- 
vember, we did 228 per cent of quota. Greatest 
contest we ever staged.” 

Signed, Murlin Hoover, Ass’t Cashier. 


Cameron’s Surgical Specialty Co., Chicago: 

“In past nine years we have used many con- 
tests. Yours got double results of any previous 
ones and at less than average cost. We shall 
repeat for April, May and June.” 


Signed, Don Cammon, Sales Mer. 


F. & E. System of Check Protection, Pittsburgh: 

“Your Service is a knockout. January set new 
records under your plan. My men and their 
families enthusiastic. Also secured through plan 
five new men the first week. With fifteen years 
of experience and a knowledge of sales contests 
above the average, believe your plan the best by 
far I have ever heard of and it has proven 100 
per cent effective.” 


Signed, Jos. P. Arthurs, District Mer. 


Mutual Deposit & Loan Ass’n, San Antonio, 
Texas: 


“Your plan for getting leads and new accounts 
proving a sensation and more effective than we 
thought possible.” 


Signed, A. L. Moon, President. 


Washington Fidelity National Ins. Co., Chicago: 


“Contest received enthusiastic reception far 
beyond expectations. Have doubled our volume 
to date and secured many new agents through 
its use.” 


Signed, James F. Ramey, Sec’y. 


Chicago National Life Ins. Co.: 


“Using your Service we sold more insurance 
in December than any other Illinois Company in 
Illinois and created a new sales record for the 
month by 200 per cent.” 


Signed, W. D. Hunnel, Ass’t Agency Mer. 


for copy of “Sales Contests’ 
today. It is yours for the 
asking, without obligation. 


WRIT 


United Premium Sales 
& Service Co. 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
BRANCH OFFICES 


1440 Broadway, New York City 
120 E. Loughberough Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Letters That Sell Advertising 
—and Why 


(Continued from page 507) 


and endeavor to get the interest 
of the prospective advertisers by 
personalizing the service which 
his magazine can render in selling 
each particular group. 

Instead of writing these pros- 
pective advertisers on his usual 
letterhead, which they can spot a 
mile away as an advertising solici- 
tation, and perhaps never even 
open, the publisher should have a 
special note-sized letterhead 
engraved with just the address of 
the publication. Then write a let- 
ter something like this: 

Dear Mr. Brown: 

The purpose of this letter is to secure a 
position on your sales force. 

I know where there are fifteen thousand 
people who are going to buy new tires for 
their cars during the next twelve months. 
I know—because they have told me. 

While many of these people will buy tires 
that they favor through experience, most 
of them are open to suggestion—and I 
think a large number of them can be 
swung toward Kelly-Springfields if they 
are reached quickly. 

I would like to call on these 15,000 peo- 
ple every week for the next six months 
and tell them the reasons why they should 
buy the best tires made, rather than ex- 
periment with an inferior tire that is 
going to cost them more in the long run. 

I can make these calls for you at a cost 
of three cents each, or about seventy-five 
cents for calling twenty-four times, and 
repeating my _ story twenty-four times 
while your prospects are considering what 
tires to buy. 

This is not only much cheaper than you 
could get flesh-and-blood salesmen to do 
it, but I will deliver the message at a time 
when the prospect is in a receptive mood, 
when he has nothing else in the world 
to think about but his car and your tires. 


Picturing the Buyer 


The latter, of course, will be 
signed with the name of the maga- 
zine, and a concluding paragraph 
requesting definite action will be 
used. I have used letters similar 
to this with excellent results, and 
I know they pay. They are a bit 
clever, and for that reason danger- 
ous, but they do get over the fact 
that advertising is selling and not 
merely agate lines and reader in- 
terest. Any business man is in- 
terested in getting his story be- 
fore people who are going to 
buy either from him or his 
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competitors, and if you can make 
him realize that these people will 
buy from his competitors unless 
he gets there first, you have won 
the first leg in your sale. 


I know of another case where 
the publisher of a most excellent 
publication going to women had 
a great deal of difficulty in get- 
ting prospective advertisers to 
pay attention to his letters—espe- 
cially their advertising agencies. 
Every advertising agent gets 
thousands of letters endeavoring 
to sell all kinds and sorts of ad- 
vertising. If he were to read all 
of them he would have no time 
left to write copy for his clients. 


Enlivening the Sales Message 


This publisher solved his prob- 
lem and won several good con- 
tracts to boot by getting his sub- 
scribers to embroider a mono- 
gram for each of his advertising 
prospects. These monograms 
were neatly made and designed so 
that they could be fastened to the 
man’s shirt sleeve. The accom- 
panying letter explained that this 
monogram was embroidered for 
the prospect by a subscriber to 
Needlecraft Magazine. It pointed 
out that there were thousands of 
other subscribers whose hobby 
was needlework, and who were 
devoted readers of that particular 
magazine. There wasn’t anything 
in the letter much different from 
the letters that had gone before, 
but the plan did the trick. It 
made the prospect think. It made 
him visualize a magazine with 
thousands of women readers who 
were just as much interested in 
their needlework as he was in his 
golf. 

The story has often been told, 
but it will bear repeating, of the 
plan Arthur Brisbane used when 
he took over the Hearst editorial 
work in New York. He found 
it very difficult to convince adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies 
that the Journal was getting a lot 
of readers away from the other 
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New York papers, especially the 
World. So he ran a box at the top 
of the paper and asked each 
reader to write him a letter and 
tell him personally why he had 
stopped reading the World and 
was now reading the Hearst 
paper instead. He received many 
thousands of these letters. He 
had them all placed in a book- 
case, done in bundles, and photo- 
graphed. He used them with tell- 
ing effect in his advertising solici- 
tation. He had done nothing that 
publishers had not been doing 
since Benjamin Franklin’s day, 
but he did it differently. He had 
a plan. 


So if you find that the letters 
which you are writing to sell 
things are not pulling as well as 
you think they should, get a plan. 
Merely doing the same thing in 
the same way is not enough. Be- 
cause the methods you are using 
got results ten years ago is no 
reason to keep on using them. Get 
a plan that will bring what you 
are selling down out of the clouds 
so the buyer can grab hold of it. 


A. W. RAMSDELL JOINS 
BATTEN AGENCY 


Arthur W. Ramsdell has joined 
the marketing department of the 
George Batten Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 
For several years Mr. Ramsdell 
was manager of the research de- 
partment of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, of Detroit, and more 
recently was vice president and 
general manager of the McDon- 
ald, Ramsdell and Wood Agency, 
also of Detroit. 


McCAUSLAND ADDED 
TO BUCHEN STAFF 


George O. McCausland, until 
recently with the Studebaker 
Sales Company of Kentucky at 
Louisville, and prior to that with 
the Schafad Advertising Agency 
at Rockford, Illinois, has joined 
the staff of the Buchen Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. He 
Succeeds J. M. Williams, now lo- 
tated with the General Labora- 
tories, Inc., at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, in the media department of 
the Buchen Company. 
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BILLION DOLLAR CROP 


Fort Worth Trade Territory Raised 
Over One Third 


MANUFACTURING INTERESTS 


Are coming into Texas with increas- 
ing rapidity and Fort Worth is get- 
ting the Lion’s share. 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTS 


Fort Worth is the hub of these 
wonderful oil fields and we have 
eight of the largest refining plants 
in the South located here. 


80% INCREASE IN POPULATION 


In Fort Worth within six years is 
why this is an 


IDEAL TRY-OUT TERRITORY 
with a medium that covers a territory 
comprising over 2,000,000 population 
and more circulation than any 3 or 4 
papers combined in that territory. 


JANUARY “SYSTEM” QUOTES THIS 
TERRITORY COMPARATIVELY 
MOST FAVORABLE 


More Than 120,000 Daily and Sunday 


Charter Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 


AMON G. CARTER 


A. L. SHUMAN 
President and Publisher 
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Vice President and Adv. Dir 
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FOUR PRINCIPLES OF 
MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 518) 
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We shall only discuss the prin- 
ciples of scientific sales manage- 
ment in this series of articles. It 
would be unfair to the reader to 
ask him to go through the large 
amount of material and specific 
examples which could be given. 
It is our hope that we may con- 
vince the sales manager of the 
value of the principles of scientific 
sales management. If he does ap- 
preciate these principles, he will 


see the value of the numerous ee 

tools which are available for his ( 

use. If he wishes specific ex- V 
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vill Ay INTRODUCTION TO THE MARKETING OF three brands per person (these brands are 
Ous FarM Propucts. By Alva H. Benton. of course duplicated time and again), but 
his (A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, $5.) the leading eight brands were mentioned 
ex- Within the next twenty years it is possi- by 2,528 people. 
ave ble—even probable—that there will be The manufacturer who thinks his brand 
sales managers holding down profitable is permanently established, who is begin- 
_ and important positions in the business of ning to wonder if advertising couldn’t be 
the marketing farm products. A start has al- dispensed with for a year or two, and 
od- ready been made, but the surface has not that expense added to the profits, had bet- — til d still 
ce,” been scratched. Marketing farm products ter buy a copy of this book and make png ‘Aco Whiew Lend bag a 
uli. is one of the biggest fields for sales mana- a careful study of it. He will see how Works’ men find the Pyramid Sales 
gers, and there probably will never be brands see-saw back and forth for first Portfolio very convenient and like the 
vieg enough trained sales managers to fill the place—how brands come up like meteors way they are built. Certainly must be 
ich demand. in the public consciousness and then fade giving satisfaction to stand the test of 
les, For this reason, we believe that every = in a few — when faced with three years’ time, and —v three dif- 
sales manager who wants to be a thor- aggresive competition. ferent sales messages hk that 
ough-going, well-informed business man The first of the tests tabulated in this gl: ey en daa 
should make a careful study of the prob- book were made in 1921, the second tests . aioe hme sais Pyramid Pens. 
The lems of marketing farm products. in 1925. In that short space many brands idm, tne he cae es one 
ge This book by the head of the depart ene ie ihe top or nearly || ssietmen to une and we alo lke the 
ger tions, of the North Dakota Agricultural history of the country i brand safely this kind is ‘caer cles one 
= College, is a thorough description and ‘ 7 ip 2. See Sines and holding the prospect’s attention 
vith audy of the eachalen: wntale oom wool established. The established and popular and it is also quite ene fer a 
ods by the growers of our most important brand of today may become a tail-ender pomcomery ~ Hy re 
om- farm products. Cooperative marketing, in a few years. ‘“‘4SK THE MAN WHO USES ONE”’ 
ient particularly of citrus fruits, is carefully Write for our 16 page illustrated book on 
I described, and there is a special chapter THe IpEALS AND FOLLIES OF BUSINESS. a a a ee 
thes devoted to the activities of various Cali- By William Feather (The William Feather 
ales fornia marketing organizations. Company, Cleveland). Here is a unique vein Sale 
lus- writer, this “Bill” Feather, who is keen ort coy lvro. 
Ex- er enough and frank enough to see through, 
“oll THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISING EF- and hold up to gentle ridicule some of the U. 2 Patent No. 1577697 
rects. By George Burton Hotchkiss and follies of business, yet at the same time 
Richard B. Franken (Harper and Brothers, fair enough to appreciate some of the 
the New York). An interesting study of the ideals of business. If you start to read 
att effect of advertising is found in this something Feather has written you are not 
; volume which is the result of various tests likely to put it aside unfinished, no matter 
vays of familiarity with advertised brands of whether he is good humoredly chiding the 
the various merchandise. One of the most “sire of Kiwanis,” or telling about the 
rari- interesting phases of the book is the study petty trials and tribulations of a man in 
of the length of time various products are his office. Feather is a wonderful antidote 
used by individuals. From the tests it was for both Mencken and Dr. Frank Crane— 
vork found that in some lines of business the his stuff is as interesting as Mencken's, 
own individual manufacturers hold on the minus the bitter cynicism of the sage of 
ynce public was very uncertain and imperma- Baltimore. It is better written and more in- 
ite nent. For example, the average consumer teresting than the Reverend Doctor Crane’s, 
hich tries a great number of brands of such whose daily dish of fried mush appears 
: commodities as soap, cigarettes and tooth in the newspapers—yet there is at times a 
Ss in paste, slight similarity to both Mencken and 
orin- Another vital point unearthed is the Crane in this book of Feather’s. Superfinish covers are neat, sturdy and 
ility fact that certain well advertised brands _ pa ner as binders for special sales 
rob- hold their consuming public year in and New books received: aimee + ere 
e re- a ne pep series many yee ri AmERIcAN Business Law. By John J. Michigan 
vour poronag a “ad gee is controlled by Sullivan. (D. Appleton & Company, Book Binding Company 
. nds. For example: one $2.50.) 7 $ ; 
ge people reported the use of 3,081 ADVERTISING RESEARCH. By Percival 1036 Beaubien St. Detroit, Mich. 
Pastes, or an average of better than White. (D. Appleton & Company, $6.) ORE EIN RO IIE 
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How We Tame the “Do 


Things My Way” Man 


(Continued from page 514) 


could not be spared from his desk 
at this crucial moment. But when 
we are dealing with poisons — 
actual poisons—we cannot go by 
the rule-of-thumb. 


An entirely different variation 
is frequently found in the man 
with a logical mind, but who is 
sensitive. If a brother executive 
puts before him a matter bluntly, 
or in a way in which criticism can 
in any way seem to be involved, 
a peculiar condition arises. The 
logical mind of the man admits 
the logical contention of the other 
man. But the intensely human 
side of the executive resents bit- 
terly the seeming criticism. Con- 
sequently, the logical mind turns 
the destructive side upon the sug- 
gestions, instead of its construc- 
tive side. The obvious result is 
delay and lip service, instead of 
prompt action and _ enthusiastic 
endorsement. 


When Team-Work Is Needed 


Whenever I find that a logical 
plan involving two executives is 
not put into operation promptly 
by a man whose record is that of 
punctuality, I am reasonably con- 
fident that I have detected a case 
of this type. The correction is 
two-fold. First of all, I call the 
man in the right into an individ- 
ual conference and constructively 
enlist his cooperation in showing 
him how ideas should be pre- 
sented to me, and in the process 
of the lesson, illustrate my point 
by bringing in others in our or- 
ganization — including the sen- 
sitive one. Then I get the sen- 
sitive one off-guard and point out 
how much work there is ahead 
and how essential it is that every- 
thing shall go through ahead of 
schedule, in order to take care of 
the unexpected. 


While he is still puzzling over 
my making an issue of this, I 
point out that in the good old 
days when we were childless par- 
ents as an organization, there 
was, fortunately, time enough for 
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us to present our ideas under fav- 
orable conditions to others in the 
organization with whom we were 
in contact. Then I scheduled our 
growth, the increase of our scope 
and operations and, particularly, 
the greatly increased number of 
things each one of us now does 
in a day, regardless of our tre- 
mendous expansion along clerical 
and junior executive lines. 


This sets the stage to point out 
that we have got to grow thick 
skins, because we cannot right- 
fully expect a man as busy as we 
are invariably to write his mes- 
sage in gold ink on a handsome 
card, enclose it in a vellum en- 
velope and hand it to us, with a 
low bow, on a platinum platter. 
Then J test out my man by say- 
ing, “Your skin is still a bit thin. 
When I called you to come in for 
this chat you flushed before you 
replied, merely because you are 
accustomed to have me walk to 
your desk and chat for a moment, 
and then suggest your coming 
in,” 


“Lobbying” in Business 


“Lobbying” is one of our lesser 
evils. But as I know full well 
from my other businesses, it is so 
common that to omit it, even 
from this brief consideration, 
would be a mistake. The dif- 
ficulty in its treatment in print 
is that there should be many 
paragraphs devoted to the differ- 
ence between entirely helpful and 
laudable “lobbying,” and perni- 
cious and destructive “lobbying.” 


As an illustration of the help- 
ful and constructive type of “lob- 
bying,” an example occurs to me 
scarcely twenty-four hours old. A 
competitive condition, of which 
only the president and myself 
have first-hand knowledge, caused 
us to bring in our general sales 
manager and tell him to stop do- 
ing certain things that he was do- 
ing, and to start doing certain 
things that he was not doing. We 
did not enter into details, more 
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than to tell him that in our view 
of the competitive field we felt 
that these steps would prevent a 
new and unpleasant type of com- 
petition from coming into being, 


Inside of three hours the gen- 
eral sales manager had sold the 
idea to his staff on a straight out- 
and-out “lobbying” basis. First 
of all, he tackled one of our rather 
cold veterans. To him he said. 
“Because you never run away 
from a competitive fight, I par- 
ticularly need that persistence in 
selling some of the other boys on 
the wisdom of stopping some of 
our fireworks. If they see that 
you are willing to divert your at- 
tack to other quarters and use a 
different brand of artillery, they 
will first be surprised, and then 
fall in line. 


One Problem Is Solved 


“Now, I have a friendly tip 
from a management official of my 
acquaintance that we have 
stepped pretty hard on the toes 
of so-and-so and that they are 
planning an automobile parade of 
fifty cars in such-and-such (nam- 
ing one of our pet cities), if we 
continue along our present lines. 
My first inclination, always, is to 
do what we think wise and let 
them do what we probably will 
think unwise for them. But in 
this case we are all so mighty 
busy now that it isn’t fair to the 
bunch to indulge in the luxury 
of even such a glorious scrap. 
Can I count on you to back me 
up, when I bring the matter up 
in some executive conference?” 

Straight down the line, the gen- 
eral sales manager “lobbyed” the 
new attitude into existence. 


As an example of destructive 
and pernicious “lobbying,” three 
years ago we brought up at a 
national sales convention the 
question of a new, low-priced 
drug sundry, simply making the 
announcement that we did not 
feel that the time was ripe to 
launch it, even though one of our 
minor and one of our major com- 
petitors had already announced 
such a product. To my surprise, 
and to the surprise of the general 
sales manager, the announcement 
was not taken as an announce 
ment, but a discussion started 
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| Boy Scout 
Registration 
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COVERAGE 


OURTEEN years ago the Boy Scout Movement was 
1 ogeiees in the interests of American youth and the 

American people. Today there are more than 600,000 
boys actively engaged in Scouting, a nation-wide army 
and the largest, definitely organized group of its kind in 
the world. This rapid growth is proof positive of the 
popularity and need of such an organization and of the 
value of the work which is being carried on by the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

In reaching its present membership, the Movement has, 
in general, followed the centers of population. Approxi- 
mately ninety per cent of the Scout enrolment is drawn 
from two-thirds of the total population of the country. 
One out of every nine or ten boys of Scout age is affiliated 
with Scouting. Essentially national in scope, the Scout 
movement has a coverage of the entire country through 
its nation-wide membership and system of organization. 

In any community Scouts are representative of the 
leaders—the up-and-coming element in the younger gen- 
eration. Whether Scouting fosters leadership or whether 
Scouting attracts those having the inherent qualities of 
leadership is immaterial; the salient fact remains that in 
either case the Scout is the leader of boys today and the 
leader among men tomorrow. His influence is felt with 
far-reaching and lasting effect in every community where 
Scouting has its roots. Day by day, with the steady in- 
crease in membership, with the steady increase in the 
number of Scout Troops, the importance of the Boy Scout 
Organization as a nation-wide influence is continually 
expanding. 

The value of advertising to boys, not simply as a source 
of future business, but as a definite purchasing group, is 
unquestioned. The boy of today does not stand merely as 
the symbol of a future market, not merely as the raison 
detre of “good will advertising,” but is representative of 
the actual expenditure of hundreds of dollars annually. 


OYS’ LIFE, the official monthly publication of the 

Boy Scouts of America, is the oz/y approach to the 

Scout Field. It has a definite place in the Scouting 
Program, both national and local. Read and subscribed 
to by thousands of Scouts, it reaches practically every 
troop in the country. You will find it on the council 
tables, in the troop meeting rooms, and round the hun- 
dreds of camp fires during the summer months. 


The advertiser seeking to cultivate the boy market can- 
not secure satisfactory coverage unless he reaches the 
Scout field, and BOYS’ LIFE is the only medium through 
which this fertile field can be covered successfully. 


The influence of BOYS’ LIFE cannot be estimated and 
judged solely by its numerical circulation strength. Repre- 
senting, as it does, the Boy Scout Movement, it is circu- 


- lated far beyond the limits of the actual subscriber. It 


passes from boy to boy and from Scoutmaster to Scout- 
master, all of whom are interested in BOYS’ LIFE as 
their own official publication and also as a bearer of 
interesting stories, Scout news and many other worth- 
while things. 


Realization on the part of advertisers that BOYS’ LIFE 
has attractive values other than mere numerical 
circulation strength is evidenced in the following fact: 
BOYS’ LIFE showed a gain of 22,290 lines of paid adver- 
tising during the year 1926. This figure represents the 
largest increase in advertising lineage for the year 1926 
as compared with 1925 of any publication in the boy field. 
This increase shows that advertisers 2re aware that 
BOYS’ LIFE readers are representative of higher than 
average families; that they have a significant purchasing 
power; and, finally, that through BOYS’ LIFE, coverage 
of the Boy Scout field is a decidedly worthwhile invest- 
ment in productive advertising. 


Boys$LIFE 


37 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Lincoln Building 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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| AA Market of 
13,000,000 People! 


of their business? Are you making only 
half-way efforts to sell them? 


Your sales headquarters in Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, will put you in the center of — 
this enormous market. With unrivaled transportation  § 
facilities for shipping and traveling, with state-wide § 
bus-line systems, you'll find Spartanburg the logical 
center for selling the Southeast. 


Investigate it today. Start by writing for a copy of 
the Marketing Survey of the Spartanburg Trading 
Area. You'll value its facts on Distribution, its de- 
tailed story of Transportation facilities. May we send § 
it? Due to our desire to avoid a promiscuous distribu- 
tion, please make your request for the Survey on your 
business stationery. 


SPARTANBURG 


of 13,000,000 people with real buying 
power. 


TRANSPORTATION: Two trunk lines to 
the Middle West—two tothe Atlantic Coast 


from New York to New Orleans. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 4 


SOUTH ; 
CAROLINA 


GEORGIA 
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HAT"S what you find in the South- 
east, a market with real buying 
power. Are you getting your share 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 3 
1150 MONTGOMERY BUILDING é SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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“‘TheHub City of the Southeast”’ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


MARKET: In the heart of 


TRAVELLING: 33 passenger trains in and 
the great Southeast—a market 


out of thecity every 24 hours. A network of 
bus lines covering the state. Large, modern 
hotels everywhere. 


PRESTIGE: A progressive, well-known city 
—at present used as a Southern Distributing 


< —on the mainline of the Southern Railroad Center by more than a score of national manu- > 
‘ facturers, 
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from the floor. This I entirely 
squelched, pointing out that we 
had an open forum meeting on 
the closing day of the convention, 
to care for discussion. 

At the forum session the topic 
was brought up, and the men, in- 
cluding many assistant branch 
managers, supported a motion 
asking the management to recon- 
sider the announcement and bring 
out this size. All of which proved 
to be due to the “lobbying” of 
three men! One hundred sey- 
enty-five votes were cast, of 
which three were sincere, fifteen 
intelligently in favor, but on the 
briefest of consideration, and the 
balance simply cast as the result 
of a “lobby.” For the divisional 
sales manager, under which this 
product would have fallen, was 
a new-comer alternating on duty 
with one of our parent executives. 
He wanted to set up a big sales 
record for his department, and, 
because he had with a previous 
employer made connection with 
the chain store buyers, knew that 
he could flood the country with 
this low-priced, no-profit item. 


How Weaknesses Are Detected 


But instead of coming out in 
the open, after he learned that it 
was a chain-store flooding that we 
feared most, he used every ounce 
of personal magnetism and _ will- 
ingness to roll the other fellow’s 
logs, to bring about this astound- 
ing result. Except for my illogic- 
ally strong counter-belief, he 
would have led us into exactly 
the same pitfall that two of our 
leading competitors fell into, with 
a dull thud, within six months. 

In a single paragraph I will 
give you the real key to the 
way we detect and correct the 
great majority of our executive 
weaknesses. 

We ask our executives what 
their weaknesses are, and then we 
apply, from a management angle, 
every bit of our experience and 
intelligence. “What do you find 
hardest about your work?” we 
ask over and over again, in our 
management conferences. And 
our two vice presidents spend no 
small part of their time seeking 
out the right remedy, and aiding 
me in applying it. 
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Prest-O-Lite Answers Editorial 
in February 19 Issue 


NX THE February 19 issue of 

SaLES MANAGEMENT there ap- 
peared an editorial entitled, “The 
Great Indoor Sport — Hooking 
the Customer.” This editorial 
criticized the Prest-O-Lite Com- 
pany for a letter which went out on 
their stationery and signed by one 
of their employes soliciting an 
advertisement for a baseball year 
book published in Indianapolis. 

The Prest-O-Lite Company has 
written us that this letter, and the 
activity of their employe in 
soliciting advertisements for this 
year book was wholly unauthor- 
ized. Their letter follows: 

“In the editorial column of 
the February 19 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT there ap- 
peared an article entitled, 
“The Great Indoor Sport— 
Hooking the Customer.” This 
article stated that the Prest- 
O-Lite Company is selling ad- 
vertising space in the Indian- 
apolis Amateur Baseball Year 
Book, and soliciting subscrip- 
tions from customers. 

“We are writing to inform 
you that the Prest-O-Lite 
Company has never resorted 
to such methods of extortion. 

“Furthermore, we wish to 
state that the letter was writ- 
ten by one of our employes 
unauthorized and without our 
knowledge.” 

As was said in the editorial, the 
Prest-O-Lite name stands for all 
that is good and straightforward 
in business. This letter proves 
that the company does not for a 
moment countenance this or 
similar activities and that it was 
made the victim of an employe 
Whose enthusiasm ran away with 
his better judgment. 


SEARS-ROEBUCK’S 
ELEVENTH STORE 


HE eleventh unit in the 
chain of retail stores oper- 
ated by Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
Pany throughout the country 
Was established at Philadelphia 
recently, when a department store 
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was opened for business on Mar- 
ket Street. The new building, the 
firm’s second in the city, has 100,- 
000 square feet of floor space and 
cost in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000. It employs some 275 
persons. Parking space, a feature 
of Sears-Roebuck stores, is pro- 
vided for approximately 750 cars. 

Other retail stores are in opera- 
tion in Chicago, Seattle, Dallas, 
Atlanta, Evansville, Kansas City 
and Philadelphia. Two others 


are under construction in Los. 


Angeles. 


CHANGES IN ST. 
LOUIS OFFICE 


In the reorganization of the St. 
Louis office of the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, Frank M. 
Orchard, as vice president and 
manager, will have general re- 
sponsibility for all activities of 
the office. E. R. Gardner becomes 
associate manager, with Mrs. 
Erma P. Proetz as director of 
production and E. A. W. Schulen- 
burg, as assistant secretary of the 
company, assisting Mr. Gardner. 


FISCHER ACCOUNT TO 
REIMERS & OSBORN 


The Charles Fischer Spring 
Company, of Brooklyn, has ap- 
pointed Reimers and Osborn, Inc., 
of New York, to direct its adver- 
tising. The first advertising to 
appear will be on Cardinal Tog- 
gery Racks for adding to the 
storage space of small closets. 
Newspapers and trade papers will 
be used. 


A. A. MAY APPOINTED 
VICE PRESIDENT 


A. W. Johnston, president of 
the Realty Development Corpor- 
ation, of Detroit, announces the 
appointment of A. A. May, for- 
merly general sales manager, to 
the position of vice president and 
general manager. 
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Metropolitan 
— District— 


DVERTISING, to cov- 
er the Metropolitan 
District, falls short of its | 
purpose if it does not) 
include 


The Home Newspaper. 

| of | 

Newark and Northern | 
New Jersey 


This is an important and 
integral part of the Great 
Metropolitan District and 
ONLY the newspaper of 
local and social interest 
CAN reach its residents. 


It is daily Home Delivered 
to eight out of ten of its 
English-speaking families. 
It talks to them, intimately 
in their homes. It is one 
of the greatest Advertising 
Mediums in the country. 


Among ALL the six-day 
newspapers in the United 
States it ranks 


FIRST 
‘in National 
Advertising 


| and 
SECOND | 
in Total Volume 
of Advertising 


You cannot cover the Metropol- 
| itan District without using the | 


Newark Evening News. 


Always Reaches Home 


| 
} 
| 
| 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 
New York Chieago Detroit San Francisee 
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THE DRUG CHAINS 
IN CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 506) 


retailers; it is said that this chain, 
although it required its managers 
to sign a statement to the effect 
that they knew the provisions of 
the Volstead act, tacitly encour- 
aged, indeed in some cases, even 
required, its managers to sell 
whiskey. The procedure, so it is 
alleged, was this: after the new 
manager signed up in writing that 
he would abide by the prohibi- 
tion regulations, some man in au- 
thority would visit him and com- 
plain about profits, hinting that a 
change would be made _ unless 
profits jumped. He would then 
let it be known that so long as 
the company was protected by the 
written statement, there would be 
no complaint if whiskey was sold. 
Indeed, various officials of the 
chain would hint that live, alert 
store managers would be able to 
add a few feathers to their caps if 
they could turn in a nice profit 
from booze and not let the com- 
pany in for trouble with the 
authorities. 


Guerrilla Warfare 


But this plan didn’t work. 
Managers were dissatisfied. They 
were constantly in fear and dan- 
ger. So whiskey selling was 
stopped. Then with this new 
righteous attitude the chain of- 
ficials are said to have turned spy 
on their feiiow druggists and 
snitched to enforcement officials 
about rival independent stores 
who were selling whiskey. As 
proof of this it is pointed out that 
in certain localities near branches 
of this chain all the independent 
stores have been raided for sell- 
ing whiskey, whereas in localities 
where no chain exists the inde- 
pendents have gone unmolested. 

So the independent drug store 
is harassed on all sides. All the 
merchandising help and informa- 
tion which manufacturers can 
give them is sorely needed. 


The headquarters office of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers will be moved into the new 
Graybar Building in New York 
City the first of April. 
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A Demonstrator Doubled 
Sales in One Year 


(Continued from page 499) 


he had ever made in one day be- 
fore—just because he could take 
the demonstrator right in with 
him. 


Selling Ditto machines without 
a sample to show had been an up- 
hill job. The regular model 
weighed 150 pounds, so carrying 
it had been out of the question. 
None of the salesmen had ever 
been able to close sales without 
making at least two or three calls, 
and it was usually necessary first 
to sell the prospect on the idea 
of having a regular model put in 
for a_ trial. Showing pictures 
wasn’t satisfactory, for even 
though the prospect could see 
what the duplicator looked like, it 
was hard to make him understand 
how it worked. 


One-Call Sales 


We had tried making small 
machines that a man could carry, 
but still they were too heavy. As 
the weight went down, the cost 
went up. Finally, we disregarded 
expense and built the demonstra- 
tor, which weighs only nineteen 
pounds. This was heavy enough, 
but once the salesman found out 
how much easier it made _ his 
selling, he had no objection to 
carrying it with him. 

Making a sale on the first call 
was something that had been un- 
heard of before. Our Pittsburgh 
office reported that a commission 
merchant named Catalano had 
placed his order as soon as he had 
seen the demonstrator work—even 
before he knew its price. When our 
salesman called, Mr. Catalano had 
only a few minutes to spare be- 
fore he had to catch a train, but 
the demonstration told the story 
so well that he said to put one in 
and he would find out more about 
it when he got back. 

_ Reports from other salesmen 
indicated that they, too, liked the 
demonstrator and were doing 
much better than ever before, and 
the increased volume of business 
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Although the junior model weighs 

nineteen pounds, the salesmen made 

no objection to carrying it once they 

found out how much easier it made 
selling. 


was evidence they were right. 
There were of course a few 
salesmen who were skeptical and 
weren’t getting results because 
they were not giving the demon- 
strator a fair trial. To convince 
these doubters what could be done 
with the demonstrator, even by a 
green salesman, we hired a young 
fellow who had had practically no 
selling experience and sent him to 
Atlantic City. This was in the 
winter, and we thought Atlantic 
City would be about the deadest 
place we could find. We in- 
structed him to canvass and show 
his demonstrator to as many pros- 
pects as possible. With nothing 
but “cold turkey” to work on, hé 
made seven sales in the first five 
days — better than many of our 
experienced salesmen had been 
doing. As at that time, the aver- 
age unit of sale was about $200 
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Booklet explaining L M S 


FE; A ‘Aa unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed free on request 


Warehouse 
Storage 


at unusual saving 


Here’s real news! Storage 
rates in Britain from one- 
half to one-seventh of cur- 
rent American rates. 


You can save money right now on 
shipments to Britain by using the 
new L M S storage service. The 
L M S owns and operates 350 stor- 
age warehouses at its terminals in 
practically every important indus- 
trial center throughout Britain. Stor- 
age capacity exceeds 100,000,000 feet. 
. Direct rail connections between 
warehouses. 


The L M S is the only British Rail- 
road serving with its own railroad 
all major British ports. All mer- 
chandise is delivered right through 
to store door with its own teams 
and trucks, 1,300 motor trucks and 
10,000 teams continuously employed. 


Recently a prominent American Ex- 
porter sold merchandise to a British 
customer for future delivery. He 
shipped directly to the L M S ware- 
house in buyers’ home town in Eng- 
land where it was held at a mere 
fraction of cost which same storage 
would be anywhere in the United 
States. Delivery of the merchandise 
was given to buyer by special L M S 
motor truck service on exact deliv- 
ery date. 

In addition to the example quoted, 
authentic bulletins will. be published 
from time to time demonstrating 
how L M S Service assists Ameri- 


can business. Watch for the next 
example—it will pay you! 


LONDON MIDLAND 
& SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
THOMAS A. MOFFET 


Freight Traffic Manager in America 


One Broadway New York City 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH AN 
ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 
IN AMERICA 
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PASSACHUSETTS 


© SPRINGFIELD 
wr aHARTEQRO} By. 
CONN: PROVIDENCE ; 


See New England Through the 
Eyes of Her Business Leaders 


These valuable facts,—obtained from New 
England’s leading financial, industrial and 
commercial organizations—will help you solve your 
specific problems in Boston and New England—help 
you measure the exact value of this market and help 
you keep pace with firing line activities. 


Just check the subjects that interest you, attach to 
your business letterhead and mail to us. 


1. | Give me an analysis of the New England 
market for ready comparison with various 
markets of the United States, based on popula- 
tion, area, density of population, wealth, and 
the retail outlets for a household commodity 
classified by rating and by States. 


2. | How is buying power distributed in New Eng- 
land? —as indicated by income tax reports and 
Savings Bank deposits. 


3. | Send an analysis of the leading types of mer- 
chandise sold in the New England department 
stores—giving the trend of their sales and 
stocks during the past four years as well as the 
rates of turnover for each year. 


4. | Supply facts visualized by graphs covering the 
sales of new automobiles in New England for 
1926 to be used as an index to New England 
business activity. 


This is not a book—the data will be specially 
prepared and go to you in a personal letter 


BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER 


5 Winthrop Square BOSTON MASS. 
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this was a nice business and 
opened the eyes of some of the 
older men. 


The demonstrator hadn’t been. 


out more than a few days until 
we began receiving telegrams 
from salesmen wanting to know 
its price. We had to tell them 
that on account of its special con- 
struction, the price would be “out 
of sight” and that the demonstra- 
tor was not to be sold under any 
circumstances. Then the cus- 
tomers wanted one just like it, 
and this demand led to our build- 
ing our junior model. This is of 
the same size, but is made of ma- 
terials such as are used in the 
larger machines so that it can be 
sold at a moderate price. The 
junior has since become the sec- 
ond largest seller and one of the 
most profitable of our entire line 
of seven models. 


Tapping New Markets 


What is still more important, 
the junior has opened up an 
entirely new field of Ditto pros- 
pects who were unable to use the 
larger duplicators. This was espe- 
cially valuable to us as the larger 
percentage of our total business 
comes from sales of Ditto rolls 
and ribbons, printed forms, cab- 
inets and other accessories. New 
classes of users meant that the 
salesman could sell more ma- 
chines in a given area, and at the 
same time, do a bigger business 
in accessories. He could make 
more money from a small terri- 
tory than he could before from 
his larger one. 

The effect of this was that the 
salesmen were happier and stayed 
with us better than ever before. 
In fact, the saving resulting from 
a lower rate of salesmen’s turn- 
over has largely counter-balanced 
the added investment in selling 
outfits. But even if it had not, 
we should still feel well repaid 
by the doubled sales that have 
followed the use of the demon- 
strator. 


G. Howard Harmon, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, will move to the 
Graybar Building just east of the 
Grand Central Terminal in New 
York soon after this building 15 
completed April 1. 
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ANNOUNCE COURSE 
IN RETAILING 


N interesting development in 
connection with retail mer- 
chandising was seen in the in- 
auguration of a new retail course 
and service, March 1 by the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. Ac- 
cording to an official of the Insti- 
tute, this new branch of training, 
called the “Modern Merchandis- 
ing Course and Service,” is de- 
signed to aid retail merchants of 
every type in solving the prob- 
lems of their business and to help 
them establish their policies on 
sound economic principles. 


That such training is needed 
today is evidenced by Dun and 
Bradstreet’s figures which show 
that of all the retail businesses 
established each year, 85 per cent 
of them fail. The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute believes that 
through the dissemination of a 
knowledge of sound, up-to-date 
merchandising methods, many of 
these failures can be prevented 
and turned into profitable 
ventures. 

In giving retailers the training 
provided in the “Modern Mer- 
chandising Course and Service,” 
The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute will continue the corre- 
spondence and personal service 
methods which have been used 
for many years in training busi- 
ness executives through its 


“Modern Business Course and 
Service.” 


FRYER SUCCEEDS 
DAILY 


Roy A. Fryer, former manager 
of the new business division of 
the Joseph and Feiss Company, of 
Cleveland, has succeeded W. J. 
Daily as advertising manager of 
the Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Inc. Mr. Daily re- 
signed to join the refrigerator di- 
Vision of the General Electric 


Company at 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 


G. W. Iverson, formerly adver- 
using manager of the Advance- 
Rumely Thresher Company, Inc., 


has been appointed divisional 
Sales manager. 
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aste Bat 


Golf’ 


You, too, can keep your sales literature from the tragedy of Waste Basket Golf. 


Specify Kroypon Cover on your next catalog, booklet or folder. Kroypon 
possesses a distinctive power of attracting attention—clothes your sales message 
with a character that places it above the ordinary run of printed matter. 


Its beautiful ripple finish on which halftones reproduce with clarity, its two-tone 
embossing qualities, its non-soiling surface, its exceptional strength and rare 
printing value are virtues you will be interested in discovering. 


To know Kroypon is to produce better sales literature. Our Complete Sample 
Book tells the story with actual specimens of work. Write on your business 
stationery for it today. 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


55 Fiske Avenue, Springfield, Massachusetts 


KROYDON COVER 
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Right Spang 
in the Middle of 
90,000 Pocketbooks! 


[PA tte om we bom: 
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The Straightline Route to 
Louisiana’s Fourth City 


LEXANDRIA is fourth in pop- 
ulation amongst Louisiana’s 
cities, and is a central manufac- 
turing and oil-producing center. 
What is more, it is the supply- 
source for a 60-mile radius. Ask 
any of our 75 live retailers whether 
these people respond to advertis- 
ing in the Daily Town Talk —and 
how! You get action for your 
moneythrough these columns, and 
you get it quick. 


And the Money’s Here! 


From $15,000,000 
Worth of Goods Shipped Out of 
Alexandria Annually 


People are prospering here because this 
is anall-crop region. Cashcrops. Plente- 
And their buying focuses in as live 


is all you 

4 d to co- 

Ake XAT 1A | nee toce” 

Bailn Gown alk | 
PAYS OUT 


ous crops. 
a city as 
you'd like 
to see. 
One news- 
paper—and 
only one— 


R. E. WARD, Inc. 


501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


A. R. KEATOR 


8 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


ket no sane 
campaign 
can slight. 


’ Set 'e™ 
pels wana gee 


LAKE CHARLES 
AMERICAN - PRESS 


Che Monroe Shreveport 


News Star Journal 


BATON ROUGE 


STATE -TIMES and MORNING ADVOCATE 
(AFTERNOON) (MORNING) 


Write one or all for information on 


LOUISIANA 
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How Swift Builds Employe 
Loyalty and Good-Will 


(Continued from page 496) 


worked for the company ever 
since 1881, “men were not hired 
to do one job, but to do any job, 
and there were no limits to the 
hours of work. We would lug 
beef, cut beef, drive cattle or 
handle ice all day and then double 
in at clerical work at night. 
Everybody worked until the work 
was done, and then after a few 
hours of rest came back for 
more.” 


“The Good Old Days” 


Fifty-four years in the packing 
industry is the record of another 
man. “If I should attempt to de- 
scribe the working conditions 
packing house employes were sub- 
ject to in the seventies and eighties 
and compare them with today, 
probably you would not believe 
me. You would wonder how a 
man could live through and enjoy 
the hard work and long hours 
common in those days. But in 
spite of the conditions under 
which we worked, we spent many 
happy hours in the old plants. 


“The conditions that now exist 
are the result of the hard work 
of the old timers of long ago, who 
helped build up the industry to 
where it stands today. Despite all 
the difficulties they encountered, 
you will not find one who would 
not love to sit down and tell you 
of the good times he had working, 
even under conditions which will 
never exist in the industry again.” 

“Men were not hired to do one 
job.” Perhaps that is a key to the 
situation. They were part of the 
company. They had to keep the 
meat fresh and sweet, the cars 
iced, the records straight. They 
could see what they were doing, 
and were proud of their work. 


The business has grown since 
then. Packing house employes 
are no longer jacks of all trades. 
Office employes now wear white 
shirts and collars, and never think 
of “falling to” to get out a big 
train of meat for the East. The 
plant man has his job and his 
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hours of work, and there is a long 
line of sub-foremen, foremen, pay- 
masters, checkers, assistant su- 
perintendents and managers be- 
tween the worker and the presi- 
dent of the company. But some- 
how, every employe still feels 
that he is working for the com- 
pany, and is directly vested with 
responsibility for putting out a 
good product. 

There is a classic story around 
the Chicago plant about an hourly 
paid man who was directed rather 
peremptorily by a young foreman 
to. change the style of building 
fires for smoking meat. He re- 
fused to change his method with- 
out knowing the reason, until a 
superior heard of the case, and 
went over with the worker the 
reason for the change in method. 

The refrigerating plant man is 
not running a bunch of engines. 
He is keeping the pork and beef 
in the coolers in good condition 
for the trade. The man who nails 
metal strips around the export 
boxes takes extra care so that 
those “dam rough dock wallopers 
won't tear ’em apart.” The idea 
of “working for the company” has 
continued; very few of the men 
are “doing a job.” 


Employes’ Benefit Association 


And the company, grown large, 
still cares for its employes, with- 
out flourish or display. As the 
business expanded the old feeling 
grew with it, and tangibles began 
to replace the intangibles as rea- 
sons for loyalty. First came an 
Employes’ Benefit Association, 
into which small sums were paid 
by employes who in return were 
assured of hospital care, modest 
benefit payments during sickness, 
and in case of death, of some 
money to aid in carrying the 
heavy expenses of such a period. 
The sums varied with the pay- 
ments, and the company paid all 
administrative expenses of the 
association. . 

The records of the “E. B. Av 
as the association is known, are 
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not all tabulations of accident fre- 
quency and columnar listings of 
benefits paid. The files are gen- . 
erously sprinkled with letters, on New England 5 Second Largest Market 
scraps of paper, on any kind of | 

stationery, incoherent expressions 
of thanks for aid that was vital to 
the family’s existence. 


Retired employes had _ been | P d H 4) | h 
cared for, but no definite plan had YOv1 ence as e ep one 
ever been enunciated until 1916, | 
when a. pension plan, non-on for Every 4.8 Persons 
tributory in character, was an- 
nounced. Under it, in event of 
disability or advancing age, the 

| employe with a good _ service ; 
, cceckd, saad a taal <8 A recent national survey shows ., 
an amount up to half of his yearly Providence to be high up on the 
wage, the percentage being based wie P 
on the length of service. Widows list of cities having large numbers 
and dependent children under £ colons ‘ , el 
eighteen years of age are also or te ep Ones 1n proportion to their 
provided for. populations. 

Workers Buy Stock 
cl 
| For many years, during the hot There are 21.3 telephones for each 
. summer months, it has been no ; 
1 strange sight to see one of the | | 100 persons—a pretty high average 
s big red Swift wagons, loaded with when vou find New York with 
. ice and hauled by a big Percheron, | Y ' 
r standing in the district near the | 20... 
‘ packing plants where ice is none 
\s too plentiful except in winter. It 
“ is one of those things that “just 


ml has been done” for years. The Providence Journal 


rs Then, too, 13,000 of the workers 
“a are part owners of the business and 
1S holding one or more shares of 7 
stock. Inducements to subscribe Th E. R ll 

to the company’s capital stock are € vening u etin 
provided in a partial payment 
plan, and an offer of a limited 


; a ad ge gle ger give you excellent coverage in this 

h- This offers an attractive bonus to prosperous market. 

he Swift workers, as the shares are 

ng selling well above par in the mar- 

an ket. For employes who have al- 

“a ready their allotment of par value Ci | ° 

an shares, the company has _pro- irculation 

yn, visions for partial payment pur- ' | 
uid chases at iar “ain . 108,809 Net Paid | 
re These stock shares have never 

est — under a coercive plan— | 

SS, al buying has been voluntary. | 

me | Employer who are willing to, ||, | PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 

the vest their savings in the business | PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

od. of the company must have a | 

ay- pretty genuine type of loyalty to- | || REPRESENTATIVES 

all ward it, | 
the Swift & Company does not in- |) | Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company | 
re dulge in the type of good-will pro- | Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle | 
f | 


motion work among employes that 
NO, eee 
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S. A. Hargraft 


President of Hargraft& Sons, 
Chicago, Ill., largest imported- 
tobacco company in this country, 
distributing the g Perce Ben Wade 


Briar Pipe and the Hudson Bay 
Company’s tobaccos 


“The Dictaphone gives 
me time to t-h-i-n-k” 


“I refuse to be harried or hurried by shorthand,” 
declares S. A. Hargraft, prominent importer 


Users of high-grade pipes and tobaccoknow what shorthand. ‘Besides giving me time to relieve 
“‘Sponsored by Hargraft” means. Read how he Mr. Hargraft of many duties,”’ she asserts, ‘it 
also “‘sponsors” The Dictaphone. Then resolve to enables me to arrange my day to suit myself. 
try it yourself —using the coupon below. The Dictaphone’s so much more simple and 
sO easy to listen to!”’ 

IKE many other executives of successful 
sales organizations, S. A. Hargraft, Presi- 
dent of Hargraft & Sons of Chicago, does 
much of the big selling himself. Customers 
must be cultivated by frequent contacts. But 
to talk with them and attend to important 
correspondence simultaneously is, of course, 


impossible. 


Executives and secretaries in all lines of 
business say much the same thing. But you 
can never enjoy The Dictaphone’s benefits un- 
til you ¢ry it. Why not mail the coupon today? 


Mr. Hargraft and his associates met this 
situation squarely—by using The Dictaphone 
in all their offices. 


“We'll not be bothered with shorthand,’’ 
says Mr. Hargraft, ‘‘when The Dictaphone 
serves us so much better. We are out most of 
the day, hence do much of our dictation after 
hours. But even if we were always in, we'd 
have Dictaphones—they’re so much more 
handy and useful. 


“I use The Dictaphone to keep in touch 
with accounts the country over and with our 
factories in England and Canada. But I like ee 
The Dictaphone most because it gives me time 
to think.” Mary Brooks 


. . ’ Private secretary to Mr. Hargraft, finds that Dictaphone work 
Miss Mary Brooks, Mr. Hargraft S secre- is ‘much quicker, more systematic and much more os 


tary, also likes The Dictaphone far better than and pleasant’’ than nerve-wracking, round-about shorthan 


DICTATE te THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


What's Wrong = ----| MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD |-~~4 
With Shorthand? 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


Secretaries say:— 0 Please notify your nearest office to let me try the New Model 


“He talks so fast, I'll be getting 10 without obligation. 
writer's cramp soon. 

**No one else can read my notes."’ 

“I'm nothing but a bell-hop."’ 


“Yes, I do mind staying late."’ 


about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me 
FREE copy of your booklet, ““‘What’s Wrong with Shorthand?"’ 


Iam a Secretary ) Executive 1) (Check One) 


aes tea For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
That’s enough! I'll show him SM-1 World-Wide Organization— London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 
PINE SYORE DIF ET WEG W Ni acs puis tn ies Ss Ss ao es Sw a sas Vin ces Visa glam as ea Si sail 


1 I 
1 | 
| | 
I ! 
I ! 
1 © 1 want to read what leading executives or secretaries say | 
| I 
“Those awful waits while hechats | ! 
l 1 
l i 
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of athletic teams, contests and 
parties. This type of forced feel- 
ing to grow loyalty does not, 
its officials believe, produce any- 
thing genuine. These methods are 
employed in some localities where 
there seems to be a need, but if 
an outside agency not connected 
with the company does them, so 
much the better. 

But there is “welfare” work, 
and it has been departmentalized, 
but only because the growth of 
the organization has made this 
necessary. And it is not a prying, 
inquisitive kind of assistance. 

The average worker likes to 
feel self reliant—he resents med- 
dling in his affairs. Nevertheless, 
he likes to feel that someone will 
help him out if he gets into a 
hole. He knows that if he has 
carelessly let a “loan shark” catch 
him, some member of the legal 
department will help him out, and 
that possibly a loan from the 
company will be arranged. He 
knows that if a member of his 
family gets sick, a call will bring 
the visiting nurse, or a doctor. 


He Is an Individualist 


Perhaps, then, we can say that 
the real and underlying reason for 
the loyalty that crops out where- 
ever there is a Swift man lies in 
the fact that the Swift man is 
pretty much of an individualist. 

He and his family can entrust 
the company with their savings, 
or they may put them somewhere 
else, and his standing and oppor- 
tunity for advancement will not 
be prejudiced. He can run his af- 
fairs as they suit him, and extract 
himself from his own difficulties, 
but if he wants to he can ask for 
help, and get it. 

His work is his own, and who 
isn’t pround of his work? There 
is a feeling that a poor job 1s 
turned out only by a poor work- 
man, and Swift men take pride in 
their jobs because they feel they 
are a part of themselves, and a 
part of the company for which 
they work. 

It is personal pride as well as 
company pride that has put Swiit 
loyalty so much into the fore- 
ground, although the two are S° 
merged as to make them almost 
indistinguishable. 
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COMMISSIONS ON 
MAIL ORDERS 


(Continued from page 510) 


If our salesmen do not have to 
spend a larger part of their time 
with customers writing up orders 
for these short profit goods, they 
have just that much additional 
time to devote to constructive 
sales work on the nineteen classes 
of merchandise on which the re- 
tailer, the salesman, and our- 
selves all make a_ reasonable 
profit. 

The short profit goods repre- 
sent mostly demand items, and 
the jobber’s representative who is 
satisfied to take these is an order 
taker and nothing more. 


We much prefer, therefore, to 
encourage the mailing of orders 
for demand goods and are glad 
to pay the small commission on 
them. We feel that if we did 
otherwise it would result either in 
the customer holding his order 
for our salesman, which might 
mean lost sales for him and cer- 
tainly lost opportunity for our 
salesman, or else it would result 
ina competitor coming along and 


taking the order which was being 
held. 


By urging the frequent mailing 
of general wants with assurance 
that they will receive credit, our 
salesmen find much more atten- 
tion can be secured for their 
specials, 


By Ricwarp St1x 
The Julian & Kokenge Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

O° salesmen get commis- 
sions on all mail orders re- 
ceived from their territories, in- 
cluding mail orders received as a 
result of direct mail solicitation. 
Inasmuch as our salesmen 
travel on straight commission, 
having no fixed salary, we feel 
that it is only fair that they 
should receive these commissions. 
We believe that it is their due for 
several reasons, probably the chief 
of which is the fact that salesmen 
are penalized whenever the house 
Is late in deliveries and shoes are 
tefused. In this case they receive 
n0 commission through no fault 
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MOLLOY MADE 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2869 N. Western Ave. 


Say: 


"The Molloy Covers you 
furnished us a year or two ago 
were very satisfactory and 
helped materially to prolong 
the life of our expensive cat- 
alogs in the hands of our 
salesmen. Reports received in- 
dicate that the usual life of 
a@ catalog as used by a sales- 
man on the street every day 
was three weeks while your 
covers prolonged the life of 
that particular catalog to six 
months." 


Molloy Made Covers do much to reduce the 
high mortality rate among manufacturers’ 
catalogs—not only in the hands of salesmen, 
but in the offices of prospective customers— 
for nobody ever throws away a Molloy Cov- 
ered Book! And no matter how much your 
customer uses your catalog, a Molloy Made 
Cover will hold it intact. Durability—beauty 
—distinctive individuality—these qualities 
win attention and build sales. The cost is 
moderate. 


Write us about covers for your forthcoming 
book. 


Commercial Covers for Every Purpose 


Branch Offices 


in Principal Cities 


CHICAGO 
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The Omaha Bee and 
Omaha Daily News. 


Combine 


Giving Advertisers a Greater Circu- 
el] lation Than Any Other Newspaper \\* 
in Nebraska By Many Thousands 


HE Omaha Bee purchased the Omaha 
Daily News and merged the two news- 
papers. 
The first combined issue was published on 
Monday Evening, February 14th, 1927. The 
merged newspaper is published under the 
name: 


The Omaha Bee 
The Omaha Daily News 


We now are in position to offer advertisers by far the 
largest circulation of any newspaper published in Omaha 
and Nebraska. As quickly as possible a definite statement 
of the net circulation of the merged newspaper will be 
issued. 


Below are the figures on advertising in the 
annual Automobile Edition of the Omaha 
newspapers published on February 20th. 


(Measurements by Haynes Adv. Company) 
The Omaha Bee & 

Daily News..................... 47,432 lines 
World-Herald |... 35,714 lines 


The Omaha Bee & Daily News 


Nebraska’s Greatest Newspaper 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Representatives 
Chicago 
Boston 


New York 
Los Angeles 


San Franciseo 
Seattle 


It Lights! It Lights !— Everytime 


SWISS MADE, and “built like a watch”, this 
lighter, the BEST IN THE WORLD, is mechanic- 
ally perfect, hence IT LIGHTS EVERYTIME. 
Die Stamped orders (factory executed) require from 
six to eight weeks for delivery, therefore up to date 
GOOD WILL donors will not procrastinate, but 
DO IT NOW, rather than eventually. 


Made in all fine metals, styles, finishes, stampings, this 
SUPREME LIGHTER is sweeping the country as it has 
Europe where literally millions have been sold already. 
Write now for details and quantity prices for all GOOD 
WILL purposes. Agents cooperated with. 


es ¢ =e 
CORPORATION 


Factory Distributors 
25 CHURCH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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of theirs, so in granting commis- 
sions on mail orders we feel that 
this balances any other com- 
plaints that might occur from 
time to time. 


By K. W. Kerr 
Manager, Hubmark Rubber Company, 
Inc., Utica, New York 

UR policy on paying commis- 
sions on mail orders is as 
follows: 

First: It is our policy to pay the 
salesmen commissions on all 
orders from the salesmen’s terri- 
tories, excepting those customers 
on whom he has not called. 


Second: We pay commissions 
regardless of the date when the 
salesman made the last call on 
the customer. 


Third: Commissions are paid to 
the salesmen for all mail orders 
whether or not they are the result 
of direct mail solicitation, except- 
ing as mentioned above where the 
salesman has never registered a 
call. 


By M. N. UNGER 


Vice President and Sales Manager, The 
Printz-Biederman Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

E have always considered it 
a good policy to pay com- 
missions on mail orders. This is 
done practically in every instance. 
When we receive an inquiry 
from a merchant not on our 
books, our salesmen are notified 
immediately so that an effort can 
be made for further business by 
a personal call. 


We are constantly writing our 
clientele from this office soliciting 
mail orders; the credit is given 
to the salesmen. We persistently 
urge our men to keep in touch 
with their customers even after 
they have finished their trips, 
with the sole desire of stimulating 
mail reorders; the men receive 
their regular commissions 0” 
these orders. 

We have learned that it is to 
the advantage of all concerned, 
to have our men anxious for mail 
orders either through their own 
efforts or ours, whether they are 
at home or on the road. They 
keep interested in their work, 
they have an added incentive t0 
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get this extra business, and they 
are constantly thinking of service 
to the customer, knowing that it 
will result in some mail orders 
and thereby bring them more 
commissions. 


By B. F. Boor 


Sales Director, The Canton Hardware 

Company, Canton, Ohio 

E pay commissions on all 

orders from our salesman’s 
territory, on which he calls at 
least once in every thirty days. 
This includes mail orders and 
orders that result from direct mail 
solicitations. 

On all orders taken by our spe- 
calty man from the customers 
our regular salesman solicits at 
least once in every thirty days, 
we allow this salesman one-half 
his regular commission. 


While the cost of handling the 
smaller orders has increased, we 
fel as though a great many of 
the mail orders we receive are 
through the efforts of our sales- 
men who must necessarily sell 
themselves and their house to the 
customer. 


SIXTH DISTRICT TO 
HOLD MEETING 


HE regular annual conven- 

tion of the Sixth District of 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation is scheduled for Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, March 23 and 24. 
The Sixth District comprises the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tuky and Wisconsin. C. C. 
Younggreen, of Milwaukee, is 
national chairman of the district. 


LIBERTY’S COAST 
OFFICE MOVED 


HE Pacific Coast advertising 

office of Liberty has moved 
fom 705 Union Bank Building, 
los Angeles, to 820 Kohl Build- 
ing, San Francisco, California. 


On March 1 M. L. Brierton’s 
‘onnection with the firm of 
Underwood and Underwood, 
Ine, photographers, ceased. O. T. 

“beau succeeded him as man- 


a e . . . 
ager of the news picture division 
nN Chicago, 


ontentment 


is Not a Virtue 
if it Prevents Progress 


N 1913 American farmers were liv- 

ing better than they had ever lived 
before. {So were the rest of us.} Their 
present gross income is about double 
what it was then. But the cost of pro- 
duction has increased. The standard 
of living has advanced on farms as in 
cities. The Farm Life group of more 
than a million farm families require 
and demand modern equipment, mod- 
ern conveniences and modern oppor- 
tunities for development and enjoy- 
ment. The same demand comes from 
other groups served by other good 
farm papers. That is the price farmers 
have put on their service in produc- 
ing food and raw material for the 
nation. If there is discontent, it is lead- 
ing to progress. Farmers are spending 
more than a billion dollars a month. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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If there ever was a 
good time for quality 
manufacturers’ to 
strengthen their positions, that time is now. Never 
were there fewer excuses for cutting prices and 
cheapening merchandise than 1927. 


Quality Manufacturers 
Stick to Your Guns 


Even the department stores are beginning to 
wake up to the fact that their bargain blather is fall- 
ing on deaf ears. The public has been “taken for a 
ride” once too often to believe the claims of the aver- 
age price cutter. 


The head of one of the largest furniture retailing 
organizations in the country recently said that they 
had discontinued selling cheap merchandise for the 
very good reason that there was no profit in it. 
Buyers returning from New York say there is not 
enough distress merchandise on the market to pay 
them for their trouble in traveling thousands of 
miles in a frantic effort to find something cheap 
with which to bait their customers. 


The wholesale failure of tire companies since the 
war shows that the public is “tire-wise” and refuses 
to buy any and everybody’s tires because they are 
low priced. So called “gyp” tire manufacturers 
fared badly, in spite of low priced merchandise 
which they thought the public wanted. 


A Chicago candy manufacturer added more than 
$10,000 in sales in the Chicago area alone in one 
month by pushing the highest priced box of candy 
he had ever offered. It was worth the money and 
the public knew it—although bigger boxes galore 
were offered in competition for less money. 


A Wisconsin machinery manufacturer has, for the 
past several years, deliberately set about the busi- 
ness of making his machines the highest priced in 
the industry, by adding one improvement after an- 
other. His success has been phenomenal. 


A magazine which sells for fifty cents has enjoyed 
a vast popularity for the past few years; a business 
paper which costs fifty cents a copy (and which is 
well worth it) has run away from its contemporaries 
in three years. Royal typewriters never cut much 
figure in the office appliance field until they raised 
the price from $65 to $100 and turned out a machine 
worth the money. The old machine may have been 
worth $65 but people didn’t believe it. 


The American public no longer has to buy mer- 
chandise for which they must apologize. They want 
to be proud of everything they buy. This does not 
mean that the public is spending money carelessly. 
On the contrary, most all of us are spending wisely 
and carefully. We want our money’s worth and 
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we have learned that cut prices are seldom a guar. 
antee of it. 


Sales managers, sell your men this idea; don’t be 
stampeded into bringing out a product for which 
you will have to apologize; look for new ways to 
entrench your company as a purveyor of high qual. 
ity; train your men to sell dealers who are jealous 
of their reputation for the best merchandise; tel| 
your men why your merchandise is better; prove it, 
The organization whose men are proud of the prod- 
uct they sell will never have many difficulties in get- 
ting the pick of the market in manpower. 


At a recent meet- 
ing of district sales 
managers of one of 


The Field Organization’s 
Place in Advertising 


the largest manufacturing organizations in the § 


country the entire advertising plan was completely 
revised and made over—at the suggestion of the dis- 
trict managers. The district managers proved that 
the advertising plan did not fit the sales plan. It 
had always been a thing apart, with no dovetailing 
of advertising and sales methods. Today the sales 
plan, the activities of the salesmen, and the advertis- 
ing are part and parcel of each other. 
results are already evident. 


Improved 


This is a good example of how much importance 
many concerns attach to their field forces who are 
in daily touch with conditions. None of the district 
men were trained advertising men. They know or 
care little about millines, duplication of circulation, 
A. B. C. figures or what paper carried the largest 
lineage of ukelele advertising last year. But they 
do know how to use advertising in the sales pro- 
gram—they know what they can do with the right 
sort of advertising, and they know how to mer 
chandise it. 


The man with advertising space or service to sell 
should not neglect the sales department in his edu- 
cational work. For even a branch or district man- 
ager may be able to displace a medium from the 
list, or change the entire method of using dealer 
helps. The advertising manager of a publication, 
an advertising agency, or a supplier of printed mat 
ter and dealer helps is leaving gaps in his sales 
fences if the field forces of his clients are not thor- 
oughly sold on his medium. There are many me 
in every organization who may not be able to giv 
an order or put a new medium on the list, but they 
can wield enough influence to have that medium 
taken off. 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 
mediums, you need. 


STANDARD . 
RATE &DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute in- 
formation on rates, 
discounts, color and 
cover charges, special 
positions, classified 
advertising and read- 
ing notices, closing 
dates, page and 
column sizes--and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 


- - —-USE THIS COUPON! - - - - 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


. 192 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: Yepsne undco epaid, a copy of the 
current number of Standard Rate 2 & Data Servs ice, together 
with ee Cetus tsar Ga ithe for #30- 
days" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year’s 
subscription. The issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial pone to be followed by a revised copy each 
month. The Service is to be maintained accurately by 
bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 


Street Address 


City 


State. 


Individual Signing Order. 
Official Position 
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Advertising That Thumbs Its 


Nose at the Conventions 
By CHELTENHAM BOLD 


T SO happens that both Mrs. 

Bold and I are fond of ginger 
ale, and a certain brand of that 
commodity is practically a staple 
item on our grocery list. From 
time to time we have been favored 
with sample bottles of other 
brands by the chain store outfit 
with whom we deal, and one of 
these was delivered about a 
week ago. We drank it without 
any particular enthusiasm or ex- 
citement, and yesterday the fol- 
low-up from the manufacturer ar- 
rived. It was not addressed to 
me, but as the lady of the house 
has an unerring instinct when it 
comes to advertising matter, the 
envelope was still unopened when 
I arrived. 


The Buyer’s Reaction 


So I read the letter and en- 
closure first, and before consign- 
ing it to the receptacle provided 
in such cases, handed it to the 
lady in question with the mild re- 
mark: “This was addressed to 
you.” Her comment was apt and 
to the point, and I am transcrib- 
ing it here verbatim. “Isn’t that 
disgusting!” Only that, and 
nothing more. 

That was not an opinion from 
the technical point of view, in any 
sense of the word, but the natu- 
ral reaction of a fairly normal 
consumer. I judge that the 
chances of our switching our 
brand of ginger ale for home con- 
sumption are still pretty slim. 

That incident seems worth re- 
cording, because the enclosure 
which so roused the enthusiasm 
of the lady of the house was 
nothing more nor less than a 
prime example of what I call 
smart-aleck advertising. I shall 
not describe it in detail, and there 
is no occasion to hurt anybody’s 
feelings by reproducing the in- 
ept thing. But the assumption 
was that the only possible use we 
could have for ginger ale would 
be as a solvent or palliative for 
bootleg liquor, that our chosen 


’ 


friends and companions were of 
the tribe that is turned into the 
street when the night clubs close 
at 3 A. M., and that our taste 
in wit and humor was about three 
degrees below that of a high- 
school sophomore. Typically the 
smart-aleck, wise-cracker species, 
with a little air of suggestiveness 
about it, not too subtly expressed, 
and a broad sneer at respectabil- 
ity and decency. You can recog- 
nize the sort of thing without dif. 
ficulty, I think, and I have no 
doubt that it was considered very 
clever indeed by its proud par. 
ents. 


Smart-Aleck Copy 


Now it is true of course that 
there are many thousands of 
people who relish that brand of 
comedy. Very few of us, I think, 
object to it in reasonable propor- 
tions, and under appropriate con- 
ditions. I am sure that I don't, 
and neither does our household 
purchasing agent. As it happens 
neither of us cares to qualify or 
defile ginger ale with varnish re- 
mover, but we have no quarrel 
whatever with those who do. The 
lady in question can hold her own 
reasonably well in a contest of 
wits, and can laugh as heartily as 
her neighbor at a risque story 
with a point to it. But the total 
stranger who leans over her 
shoulder and tells the same story 
with a leer is not likely to win 
any very enthusiastic response. 
And that, if you will notice, is 
exactly the position of the ginger 
ale advertiser. 


Smart-aleck copy, no matter 
how clever, is a dangerous weapon 
to fool with. In my opinion it iS 
just about the most dangerous 
type of advertising copy there is. 
And there is a lot of it being W rit- 
ten and printed nowadays, ~ ander 
the delusion that it is popular. The 
advertiser takes a look at the news 
paper columns devoted to the dis- 
semination of wise cracks, notes 
the magazines that are mainly 
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filled with ultra-sophistication, 
listens to the casual chatter go- 
ing on around him, and says, 
“Aha, this is what they like!” 
They like it all right enough, to 
be sure. But will it appeal to 
them as coming from him, with 
a motive that is plainly commer- 
cial? That is the question. 


The ginger ale manufacturer 
undoubtedly considered that his 
mailing piece was extremely 
bright and snappy, and full of 
human interest. But the number 
of those who relish being ad- 
dressed by strangers in that par- 
ticular vein is not so great as you 
might think, and the character of 
the copy automatically limited its 
appeal to them. The natural and 
normal reaction on the part of the 
rest of the’ world would be, 
“Where did you get the idea that 
you could talk to me like that?” 
There are degrees of intimacy, 
you know, and the fact that a lo- 
cal retailer has furnished a list of 
his customers is not exactly a li- 
cense to address them on a foot- 
ing of easy-going familiarity. 


Coals to Newcastle 


On the other hand, it seems 
like carrying coals to Newcastle 
to spend all this money simply to 
inform those who like their liquor 
that ginger ale will mix with 
methylate, fusel oil, formalde- 
hyde, or what have you available? 
That isn’t exactly news to the 
brethren, if I am any judge, for 
most of them at least have heard 
about it before. I know several 
very earnest devotees of the prin- 
ciple of personal liberty, at any 
cost to their digestive tissues, and 
they are all of them perfectly ca- 
pable of finding the fact out for 
themselves, without taking a cor- 
respondence course. From their 
standpoint the smart-aleck appeal 
is what the theologians used to 
call a work of superrogation; 
rom the standpoint of the dry 
element in the community it is a 
plain insult, and the rest of us 
Who occupy the middle ground of 
tolerance are most likely to re- 
gard it as a rather unintelligent 
attempt to get fresh. Any way 
you look at it, it is pretty bad 
advertising, and, generally speak- 
ing, I think that the smarty, ultra- 
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Could You Turn Down 


Your Largest Prospective Client’s 
Business? 


Here’s probably one of the biggest jobs 
open today in the advertising business 


Frankly, we don’t expect this one advertisement to find the 
type of man we are seeking, because we want a man not only 
experienced in modern advertising and marketing methods 
but one who can secure accounts yet retain his enthusiasm 
when large prospective business is rejected. 


Perhaps the reasons for the 
above should be given: First, 
this is one of the largest direct 
advertising, merchandising 
and marketing companies in 
the East. Second, it is not 
interested in selling just direct 
advertisements — but a com- 
plete marketing service. And 
there is a reason for this: 


Some time ago we went over 
our past records very care- 
fully. And we discovered that 


—96% of those campaigns 
which followed completely the 
recommendations of the 
William Green Plan Depart- 
ment have in every way ac- 
complished the purposes for 
which they were developed. 


On the other hand, 


— 45% of the campaigns fol- 
lowing plans other than those 
of the Plan Department have 
not fully justified their cost. 
And, 


—we still have as clients all 
those who utilized the com- 
plete campaigns. 


Consequently, we are looking 
only for the man who will turn 
downa prospective client rath- 
er than sell a plan “in part” 
or “with certain changes.’ 


If you are the man, you will 
soon have a strong permanent 
clientele, but you are going to 
miss a lot of “easy business’ 
with this method. 


We, too, will lose business. 
But our clients won t! 


And that’s the big point. 


Reply by letter, giving age, past connections, and reasons 


why you would consider the above proposition. 


The right 


man will find the financial arrangements satisfactory 


Address—J. J. O'Donnell, Sales Manager 


WILLIAM GREEN 


a corporation 


627 West 43d Street, New York City 


: 
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meeting competition in the Dartnell Survey of Competitive 
Trade Practices—the biggest six dollars worth of semi-con- 
fidential facts on how to overcome the vital problems of com- 
petitive selling ever offered. More than 10,000 copies have 
been sold. More than $25,000 spent to gather the information 
you get for $6.00 — including the loose-leaf binder, indexes, 


Competition Bother You? | 


Competition Bother You? 


You will find a lot of mighty good ideas on how others are ) 


and contents. Get it on approval. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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on the Dotted Line 


Reduce Selling Costs While Getting More Results, Too 


UTOPOINT is a wizard of sales 

manship. It is the auxiliary of 

thousands of sales forces of the 
country. It is one of the most economi- 
cal ways known to get to the man you 
want, to close business more quickly. 


It is used to stimulate the sale of 
retail items, by manufacturers whose 
produets are really in the hands of the 
clerks who re-sell their goods. 


Autopoint always makes a hit when 
it is presented to a prospect. It is the 
most attractive, most serviceable, and 
most up-to-date pencil made. Its exclu- 
sive features have won it a pinnacle 
place in Big Business today. 


How it does business for you 


You have your name, or the name of 
your company, stamped on one of the 
many attractive styles of Autopoints 
we make. You, or your men, give 
these permanent advertisements to the 
person who influences your sale. 


Your name is before him always. 
Your ad registers. You close more 
quickly. You save selling time and 
selling costs. Autopoint is the pencil 
that gets them on the dotted line. 


Clip the Coupon 
and Mail NOW! 


Find out about this amazing new 
sales help NOW. Write for full in- 
formation—for attractive booklet, and 
sample Autopoint for your own use. 
Learn for yourself the exclusive fea- 
tures of Autopoint, found in no other 
mechanical pencil. 


Use the coupon here, or write on 
your letterhead. But don’t put off 
getting the facts about Autopoint. 
You'll wonder why you never used it 
before. 


“The Better Pencil” 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


Name. 


4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Without obligation, please send booklet, 
your business-building proposition, prices of 
pencils and stamping, and full information. 


This Pencil Gets Them 


augH ‘dV YO ANVN YNOA BY 


Made of 
Bakelite 


Firm 


Address. : S.M. 


3-19-27 
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kind with a surprise in every issue—and watch their 


Used by more than 2,000 concerns every 


week. The best thing ever for getting a man to think 


Send them Dartnell News-Photo Bulletins—the new 
reaction. 


the sales department for copies of recent issues. 


THEVDARTNELL CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


along new lines and put zest into his work. Write 
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sophisticated stuff is bad advertis- 
ing, whether it refers to a contro- 
versial subject like prohibition or 
not. It requires ordinarily a certain 
footing of intimacy to be relished, 
and that is exactly what the ad- 
vertiser does not possess. The 
reader does not stop to analyze 
his impressions, of course, and 
probably he is very seldom con- 
scious of them at all. But the 
smarty stuff, addressed to a man, 
is likely to be too obviously triy- 
ial for serious consideration, 
while a woman is likely to regard 
it as an attempt to get fresh on 
insufficient acquaintance. 


Manners in Advertising 


Especially is this true where 
the advertiser is addressing a list 
of people whose tastes and habits 
and opinions are entirely un- 
known, like the ginger ale man’s 
list of charge customers of Gris- 
tede Brothers in New Rochelle, 
New York. Especially is it true, 
moreover, where the individual is 


‘personally addressed with the 


subtle implication that “this 
means you.” Freshness or un- 
due familiarity in a magazine 
page or the newspaper may at 
least be innocuous, but the same 
flavor in a piece of direct-mail ad- 
vertising may be devastating. 

I am not claiming, of course, 
that the qualities of lightness and 
spontaneity should be left out of 
advertising copy, or that humor 
in advertising is taboo. Too much 
advertising is sour and soggy 
enough as it is, without advocat- 
ing anything of that sort. But I 
do claim that advertisers should 
mind their manners a little better 
than some of them do, and that 
a resort to ordinary good taste 
in copy would pay better than 
some of the examples of “rough 
stuff” that we are treated to. It 
would be worth while for some of 


‘them to remember that courtesy 


and good breeding can be de- 
pended upon to offend no one, 
whether he happens to travel in 
smart and snappy company OF 
not. ———— 

Everett L. Harris has been 
elected vice-president and direc- 
tor of sales of Lackner, Butz and 
Company. He has recently been 
affiliated with Lee Higginson and 
Company. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
SELLS SPRAGUE 


HE General Electric Com- 

pany announces the sale of 
its entire Sprague electric hoist 
and winch business to the 
Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist 
Company, including the right to 
manufacture and sell, on or after 
April 1, all the hoist products 
formerly made by the General 
Electric Company. A Sprague 
Electric Hoist division of the 
Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist 
Company, with headquarters in 
New York City, has been created 
to handle exclusively the sale 
of Sprague products, separated 
entirely from the sale of Shepard 
products. 

N. A. Hall, for many years as- 
sociated with the Sprague Elec- 
tric Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company, has been appointed 
manager of the new division. 
Rickard and Company, New York 
advertising agency, will direct 
Sprague advertising. 


GRAPHIC ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


The New York Evening 
Graphic recently elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Percy 
L. Atkinson; vice president, 
Harry A. Ahern; treasurer, John 
R. Waters; and secretary, Martin 
H. Weyrauch. 

Mr. Atkinson has been con- 
nected with the Macfadden or- 
ganization for more than five 
years, and was formerly asso- 
ciated with both the Hearst and 
Munsey interests in New York. 


The Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has been retained by the 
Shirtcraft Company, Inc., manu- 
facturer of men’s shirts with sales 
offices in New York City and fac- 
tory in Hazeltine, Pennsylvania. 


James Picker, Inc., New York 
City manufacturer of Kerasol and 
distributor of X-ray equipment 
and accessories, has appointed the 
United Advertising Agency, also 


of New York, to~ direct its 
account. 
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Old Man Personal Attention 


As a buyer of advertising and advertising service, 
what do you want from the head of your agency? 


O YOU want him to hold your hand, 
play golf with you, tell you stories 
and talk about the weather? 


Or do you want him around only when 
there’s something real to talk about? 


Do you want his personal attention to 
every comma—and the exact shade of blue 
in the cloak-model’s eyes in every drawing 
—or do you want him to stay at G. H. Q. 
directing your campaign as generals mostly 
do in modern fighting? 


* * * 


The phoniest kind of personal attention is 
the kind that keeps the biggest brains of 
the agency spread around your desk in a 
flattering way where you can always see 
them. 


The phoniest kind of service is the kind 
that uses the agency boss for your personal 
entertainment and puts the heavy thinking 
up to assistants in the agency’s back room. 


* * * 


Did you ever check up on your agency 
manager’s time and see what he really was 
up to when out of your sight? 


Would you like to know why, out of five 
agency shops that had an equal start, only 
one made good in a permanent way? 


If so, you want our Dope Sheet No. 34, “An 
Agency Manager’s Time.” It will give you 
an eight-year analysis of the time-sheets 
of the one man who put it over in a 
tough, tough market. 


It will cure you of worrying when you 
haven’t seen the agency F2ad for a month. 
It will help you set him right if he hangs 
’round too amiably when you can think of 
something better he could be doing. 


It will show you an inside picture of what 
it takes to build up an all-round agency 
organization that will make your service 
safe even if the one man you’ve come to 
rely on breaks a leg when you need him 
most. 


* * « 


Get this Dope Sheet and you'll get a truer 
slant on “personal attention” than you’ve 
ever had before. It will cost you $2.00 
unless you can work the agency to give it 
to you—and well it might! 


But we'll credit the two bucks against a 
subscription to our Dope Book (if it starts 
in March) and you'll get Dope Sheet No. 
34 and some other good ones thrown in as 
a bonus. 


The Dope Book at $33 per year will bring 
you monthly, in loose-leaf form, a number 
of frank, cleancut discussions of subjects 
that advertising executives are apt to be 
hazy about. The Dope Sheets rush in to 
say things that need saying where the 
editor of this magazine, for all his courage, 
has to watch his step. 


You’ll enjoy it. You'll often disagree with 
it. But by all that’s good, you'll profit by it. 


Let’s have the $2.00 as a starter, and we'll 
send you the reasons why you should keep 
on going. 


Here’s What One Advertising Manager Says: 


“You have sold me, so cease 
firing. Please enter my order 
for the Dope Book and all its 
fixings. I honestly believe it is 
the most practical set of infor- 
mation on the market.” 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 


Room 346, Desk E-23 


One Madison Ave., New York 


This is the 
Dope Book 


eJMake Your Letters 


Sell Good-Will 


VERY executive will agree with the theory that each letter leaving 
his organization, whether its purpose is to buy, sell, or collect 


money, should build good-will in some degree. 


In actual practice 


this theory is often forgotten because no practical plan has presented 
itself to carry out a definite “‘better letter’? program. 


If you agree to the above theory you can put it into practice by sending 


for the Dartnell “Better Letter Program.” 


It consists of thirty bulletins, 


citing actual letters and suggested improvements. It contains many charts, 
model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed program for putting 


the plan into effect in your office. 
letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. 


organization for examination. 


The complete plan, with bulletins, 
It will be sent to any rated 


It may be returned for full credit within 


two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive 
means of improving your correspondence. 


Ge DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of “SALES MANAGEMENT” 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A 
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Wanted 
Sales 


Executive 


Sales Executive for large 
manufacturing company in 
Middle West. 


REQUISITES: Age 35 to 
45, good health, and have 
intimate knowledge of the 
various markets. Must be 
able to supervise operation 
of branch offices and ware- 
houses. 


Must be willing to travel a 
great part of the time for 
the first few years. 


Must have knowledge of, 
and acquaintance with, the 
machinery manufacturers 
throughout the country, 
and especially the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 
(Should have some knowl- 
edge of automotive replace- 
ment merchandising.) 


Must be able to intelli- 
gently and vigorously di- 
rect a national sales organ- 
ization of about 30 people, 
to pick capable salesmen, 
and make them produce. 


This job is no snap, it is a 
lot of hard work, and un- 
less you can _ reasonably 
meet these requirements, it 
is useless to reply. 


If you have reason to re- 
main incognito, it is agree- 
able to reply through your 
attorney or banker. 


Minimum salary $6,000. 
Any amount in excess of 
this, would depend on your 
present earning capacity, 
and your record which 
must stand the closest 
scrutiny. 


This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity with a future for the 
right man. 


Address 


Box L-328, Sales 
Management 
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Sales Slumped Until We 
Learned to Sell Quality 


(Continued from page 498) 


showed that our shirts were made 
with ample cuffs, preventing this 
undue strain and wear. 

We found that the average 
shirt manufacturer makes eight 
sizes of shirts with four patterns. 
In other words, the half sizes and 
the full sizes are made from the 
same body patterns—the neck 
bands are different but the sleeve 
and other measurements are the 
same. All Racine shirts are 
made from individual patterns— 
a pattern for every size. In the 
craze to meet price competition 
and cut prices, many manufac- 
turers have skimped at every pos- 
sible point on manufacturing 
shirts. But with all this skimp- 
ing and cutting, their prices are 
—on an average—only a few 
cents a dozen less than ours. I 
thought if, with all this ammuni- 
tion, we could not justify that 
slight price difference, we ought 
to stop calling ourselves salesmen. 


They Wanted Quality 


But when I began to think over 
the sales problem, it occurred to 
me that we had not proved our 
case fully. True, we had proved 
that our shirts were better made, 
that they contained more mate- 
rial, and were cut more carefully. 
But perhaps, I thought, the mer- 
chants don’t care. Possibly they 
would rather have the thirteen 
shirts made from the same mate- 
rial from which we make only 
twelve. To prove this point we 
submitted our findings to a num- 
ber of representative merchants 
who have handled our lines for 
many years. Not one merchant 
recommended a reduction in size 
to reduce prices. In fact, many of 
them told us that the chief source 
of complaints were from cus- 
tomers who had already learned 
that cheap shirts contained in- 
sufficient material. This influ- 
enced our decision. We would 
maintain our size standards and 
equip our men to sell its ad- 
vantages. 


The first thing we had to do 
was to provide our men with 
tools—the tools with which they 
could merchandise the inherent 
sales advantages of our product, 
The first tool we provided was a 
standardized sales presentation, I 
have always believed—and this 
last experience has made me more 
firm in my belief—that there is 
one best way to present a sales 
proposition. 


Selling Tools 


With this thought in mind we 
prepared a salesman’s portfolio, 
consisting of a loose-leaf book 
11 x 14¥ inches, with a substan- 
tial cover. In this book are 
twelve graphic charts showing 
the user advantages of our prod- 
uct by emphasizing the fitting 
qualities and comparative dimen- 
sions of our shirts and competi- 
tive shirts. 

The left-hand pages contain a 
concise presentation of the vari- 
ous points, and the right-hand 
pages are used for charts showing 
the comparative measurements of 
Racine shirts and competitive 
shirts. 


When the salesman shows this 
portfolio and explains the charts 
and illustrations, he has_ thor- 
oughly convinced the merchant of 
the superiority of our merchan- 
dise. 

The next tool we provided was 
a salesman’s portfolio in minia- 
ture, which was printed and sup- 
plied in large quantities to each 
of our dealers, to be used by store 
salesmen in actual over-the-coun- 
ter selling. 


‘Another tool was a small book- 
let entitled, “Selling A Racine 
Shirt At Retail.” This is a vest 
pocket booklet which contains a 
brief demonstration of the ad- 
vantages of our product. In addt 
tion to this demonstration or sales 
talk there is a space provided for 
160 names of customers of the 
retail salesmen. ‘There are also 
spaces for the salesmen to keep a 
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record of the customers’ shirt, 
suit, hat, shoes and hose sizes. 
The salesman who keeps this rec- 
ord thus knows the size of all the 
apparel of his regular customers. 


We learned that 80 per cent of 
all the work shirts are purchased 
by women for their husbands, 
brothers or sons. To reach the 
women we prepared a little home 
budget booklet which gives 
household budgets for incomes 
ranging from $100 a month up. 
In this booklet is a page for a 
budget for each month in the 
year, and a record of expenditure. 
The front of the booklet contains 
six pages of brass tack informa- 
tion, from the woman’s stand- 
point, on buying shirts, two pages 
of which illustrate the several 
points of superiority in Racine 
shirts. These booklets are sup- 
plied in quantities to our retail 
customers. 


Bucking Stiff Competition 


When these sales helps were 
completed, we did not hand them 
over to our salesmen and tell 
them to go ahead and use them. 
We tried them out in actual field 
work. In company with several 
of our salesmen I made a number 
of calls on merchants whom we 
had either lost as customers or 
merchants we had been unable to 
sell. Almost without exception 
we were able to sell them when 
we presented our new sales plan 
to them. 


After the plan had been thor- 
oughly tested in the field, we set 
a quota of three new work shirt 
accounts per week for each sales- 
man. In one week one salesman 
opened nine new accounts. The 
quota was made by practically 
all of our salesmen, and the last 
half of the first year in which the 
new sales plan was used our sales 
showed an increase of 69 per cent 
over the same period the previous 
year. 

During all of 1926 our sales 
showed an increase of 33 1/3 per 
cent over 1925. 


In one of the eastern states, 
where local manufacturers give us 
extremely vigorous competition, 
our salesmen admitted frankly 
that they could not sell work 
Shirts. On their first visit to 


And they were ‘‘on their 


way out” 


O doubt about it, they were “‘on their way out.” 
The very bottom had fallen from their business. 
Their production costs could not follow the market down 
to meet new price levels and still leave a living margin. 


Yet here was a fortune in factory and equipment. 
Here was an efficient organization, built up laborious- 
ly through more than fifty years. They simply could 
not scrap the labor of two generations! 


And they did not. 


Instead, they improved it. And with this improved 
organization they built a better product at a higher 
price. Faster than the old business went out at the 
back door, new business, carrying with it a handsome 
profit, came in at the front door. 


That was only five years ago. But today this factory 
is doing a bigger business than ever before and at the 
best profit in its history. 


A typical story taken from the experience book of 
our clients. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 


For 32 years builders of business for advertising clients 
McMittan St. at Reapinc Roan, CINCINNATI 
25 East 26TH St., New York 
Member A. B. C., A. A. A. A., and Outdoor Bureau 
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Advertise 
GF; with Airplanes! PENCILS 


S Put your advertisment OF EVERY 
on “‘Arrowplanes”’ an 

y watch business fly your DESCRIPTION 

7 way. Miniature paper air- 

‘ planes (6 in. size) that look 
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/ 80 little you can give them 
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; Writefor FreeSamples and 
' attractive quantity prices. 
A 


4 Ideal Airplane Co. 


Me 406-412 W. Broadway 
ee, New York, N. Y. 


U. S. PENCIL CO. we. 


487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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a 
Greater Sales 


EACH salesman there are two 
divtines personalities struggling for 
leadership. One is energetic, ambitious, 
likes to make big records and get 
ahead . . . the other is careless, shift- 
less, lazy and too easily satisfied with 
mediocre results. And each man’s sales 
go up or down according to the per- 
sonality that rules him. 
AMTTL uE 8-page booklet . .. “The Man Who 
Bossed Johnson”... contains a message 
that has been an inspiration to salesmen .. . 
and led to increased sales for many organizations. 
. May I send you, without obligation, a com- 
plimentary copy... and information regarding 
our individual and group training nervice that 
we have rendered to other concerns? 
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SHELDON 
SCHOOL 


Established in 1901 


nee by the Foremost 
s of 


918 North American Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Just call your secretary’s atten- 


Note ¢ tion to this ad . . . and have her 


* tell us where to send your copy. 
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the factory after we had this 
new plan in operation, they en- 
thusiastically stated that they 
would be able from that time on 
to sell work shirts. Supplied 
with our new sales portfolio and 
sales presentation, these men 
went back to their territory and 
in a very few weeks had closed 
dozens of the biggest outlets for 
work shirts in their territory. The 
business has been increasing con- 
stantly ever since, and today they 
are getting a large share of the 
business in their territory, in 
spite of the fact that the territory 
is dotted with competitive manu- 
facturers who have the advantage 
of quicker deliveries and lower 
transportation. 

One of the most effective pieces 
of promotional material we have 
given our dealers is a large wall 
hanger on which is. printed the 
following caption: “Remember 
you have a body as well as a 
neck.” On this hanger is a tabu- 
lation which shows the measure- 
ments of all the various parts of 
a shirt for each different neck- 
band measurement. 


For instance, the man who re- 
quires a seventeen neck size can 
see at a glance that in buying a 
shirt which measures up to this 
standard specification guide, he is 
getting a shirt with a 54-inch 
body circumference, 13-inch arm- 
hole diameter, a sleeve of 9 inches 
diameter at the elbow, and a yoke 
length of 194 inches. 


Our experience in increasing 
the sales of work shirts proves 
that price is a handicap only when 
a sales organization does not 
know how to merchandise the 
advantages which are almost in- 
variably present in higher-priced 
merchandise. The increase in 
sales which we have enjoyed the 
past two years has been solely the 
result of our study of the mer- 
chandising possibilities of our 
line. The product itself is not 
one iota better than it was during 
the six years in which our sales 
showed a constant decrease. The 
only thing we have done is to im- 
prove our sales methods, and fur- 
nish our salesmen with the neces- 
sary tools. 


Harn Welcomed to Chicago by 
Advertisers and Publishers 


IVE hundred men and women, 

representing the advertising 
and publishing interests of Chi- 
cago, paid tribute to O. C. Harn, 
new managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, at 
a welcoming luncheon given at 
the Hotel LaSalle on March 17. 
The affair was tendered under the 
auspices of the Advertising Coun- 
cil of Chicago, in conjunction 
with the organizations repre- 
sented by the general committee. 


Homer J. Buckley, chairman of 
the Advertising Council, opened 
the program and introduced Wil- 
bur D. Nesbit, master of cere- 
monies extraordinary, who acted 
as toastmaster. The first speaker 
was Walter A. Strong, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, who 
welcomed Mr. Harn in behalf of 
the directors of the Audit Bureau. 
He was followed by W. R. 
Dawes, president of the Chicago 
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Association of Commerce, repre- 
senting the manufacturers and 
bankers of the city, and by M. C. 
Meigs, publisher of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 

The Honorable William E. 
Dever, mayor of Chicago, was the 
last speaker on the program. He 
extended to Mr. Harn the wel- 
come of the entire city. 

Among the organizations co- 
operating with the advertising 
council in promoting the luncheon 
were the Advertising Men’s Post 
of the American Legion; the 
Agate Club; the Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association ; Western 
Council of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies; the 
Chicago Association of Com- 
merce; the Chicago Business 
Papers Association; the Engi- 
neering Advertisers Association ; 
and the Newspaper Representa- 
tives’ Association of Chicago. 
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DISCUSS SHORT 
BUYING 


AND-TO-MOUTH” buy- 

ing was the central topic 
discussed at a confererice held in 
Chicago recently under the aus- 
pices of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Among 
those present to contribute to the 
discussion of this merchandising 
problem were: M. J. Gormley, 
American Railway Association; 
Walter C. Carroll, Inland Steel 
Company; E. F. DuBruhl, Ma- 
chine Tool Association; Chester 
D. Mathews, Chicago Trust Com- 
pany; Wheeler Sammons, A. W. 
Shaw Company; R. L. Davidson, 
National Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion; Edward Freschl, Holeproof 
Hosiery Company; Professor 
Fred Clark, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Fred H. Scott, Carson, 
Pirie, Scott and Company, and 
E. F. Wieboldt, treasurer of 
Wieboldt’s. 

It was agreed that hand-to- 
mouth buying has stabilized busi- 
ness, lessened danger of panics, 
and in cases of producers’ goods 
contributed to standardization 
and simplification. In consumers’ 
goods the contrary has often been 
true. Affected by styles and sea- 
sonal production, there has been a 
greater shifting of financial costs 
in many cases. 


A period of increasing business 
with rising prices would cause a 
change in buying methods; a con- 
tinuation of the present increase 
of business with falling prices 
would intensify it. 


OLLOWING the announce- 

ment of the General Motors 
Export Corporation that it had 
appointed the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company as its advertising 
counsel in the British Isles, the 
continent of Europe and the Near 
East, the Thompson company 
contemplates the opening of sev- 
eral additional Continental offices, 
according to the announcement of 
Stantley Resor, president. 


_ The George A. Howard Farm- 
ing Company, Toledo, Ohio, and 
the Burpee Can Sealer Company, 
Chicago, have appointed Frank 
B. White Company as their ad- 
Vertising agency. 
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Week-day circulation of The Dallas Morning News by A. B. C. audit 


periods for the last four years 


ae the week-day 
circulation of The 
Dallas News is about 
25% greater than four years 
ago. Steady, un-forced 
growth—the oak tree kind 
that comes, by natural right, 
to fine old institutions that 
keep always young. 


* * * 


For a paper like The News 
—conservative, exacting, 
long-established in leader- 
ship, such growth has the 
highest significance. It 
represents new advertising 
power, but above all it is a 
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sweeping popular tribute to 
the old power. 


* * * 


Four years ago The News 
carried more national ad- 
vertising than all other 
Dallas papers combined. 
The same is true today. 
Progress protects predomi- 


nance. 
>, a 


A specially attractive com- 
bination rate (optional) for 
The News and The Dallas 
Journal makes these papers 
the best “buy” for two-paper 
advertisers. One order and 
one handling will do for 
both. 


as Morning Nets 


Dallas is the door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 
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LOWRY 
CARTOONS 


All Types of Cartoons Drawn for All Purposes 
55 East Wacker Drive, Dept. 8 ., Chicago 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 


attention. 
Big savings to you on your letterheads. 


Send for lithographed samples of companies 
serving. 


whom we are 


100 M or over $1.20 per M 25Mlots $1.45 perM 
50 M lots 1.25 perM 12}4M lots 1.70 per M 
[Minimum quantity 12}4M] 


Engravings made at actual labor sost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 


1718 No. Robey Street, Chieago, Ill. 
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PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


your salesmen could show skeptical prospects 
the testimonial letters received from satisfied 
customers—it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders 
lying idle in your files—give them to your men 
and increase sales thru their use. 


Write for samples and prices 
AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 W. Adams St. Chicago 


48% STREET ricki BROADWAY, (Near Times Squar 
Large room, private bath for one - Four Dollars for. ea 
Fiv ve | Doliars( se servi ay pantry y optional) ~ Restaurant 


aac Win,L Fletcher Inc, 


can put you in 

touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters — econ- 
omical, convenient. Printing 
presses from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


The Workman Manufacturing Company 
1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I understand the WORCO 2 in 1 
combined order blank envelope has doubled 
orders for many concerns. Please send infor- 
mation on “The Knack of Getting Orders.” 


NAME____ 
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You need only one newspaper 
to cover the great 3,000,000 
market of Northern Ohio 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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‘“Too Good to Fire—Not 


Good Enough to Keep” 


What Shall We Do with the Salesman 
Who Falls Into this Category? 


By J. F. Whitney 


President, Phenix Cheese Corporation, New York City 


OW long should it take a 
salesman to make good? 
The answer is very likely to be 
different in almost every case. 
My own view is that aside from 
being different in every case, it 
would largely be different in 
every industry as well as differ- 
ent in every channel of trade. By 
this I mean whether it was a 
house - to- house proposition, or 
selling retailers, wholesalers, in- 
stitutions, or raw materials or 
supplies to manufacturers. 


I think it is very rare in almost 
any of them where much could be 
shown in two weeks, unless, of 
course, the salesman in question 
had grown up through the ranks 
of the business and had a very 
complete knowledge of it, and be- 
fore going out had been in contact 
or possibly actually working in 
the sales department. 


The Training Investment 


A man so trained, I believe, 
would be pretty likely to show 
results right from the start, but 
to hire a man who claims to be 
a salesman, perhaps his previous 
experience has been in other lines 
of business, or, speaking of our 
own activities, may have been 
selling food products, but still not 
selling cheese—we can bring him 
in, talk to him, have a man go out 
with him, go over everything we 
can think of with him, then out- 
line a territory to him and put 
him on—rarely have we had one 
that would show, even in six 
months’ time, anything over 
which we could be reasonably 
satisfied. 


Certainly if they do not get on 
to what we feel is a reasonably 
profitable basis, considering the 
territory population, and nature 
of that population, within twelve 
months, then we just have to 
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make a change, although we are 
reluctant to do so even then, be- 
cause every man we have taken 
on for six or twelve months rep- 
resents quite an investment, and 
in making the change, you just 
feel that it is a real loss. 


Sometimes we find that they 
can be changed into some other 
work in connection with our com- 
pany and use their experience ac- 
cumulated during this period of 
time to good advantage. 


The Inside Man 


Every salesman in the ssuccess- 
ful business of today and the fu- 
ture must be a profit maker and 
the sales departments must have 
records so as to know whether 
every salesman is an asset or a 
loss. The day of averaging a sales 
force is past. Scientific manage- 
ment demands that every branch 
and department of a_ business 
stand on its own feet and pro- 
duce, and this broken down 
through the sales department 
means that every salesman must 
be a producer. 

In our business we have a 
strong feeling that the man most 
likely to produce as a salesman 
on a profitable basis is the man 
who has acquired experience and 
knowledge by working up through 
the various departments in con- 
nection with our business, and 
then being later put out on the 
road. The difficulty in connection 
with this is that it is not easy 
to develop satisfactorily any num- 
ber this way to provide fast 
enough to keep all territories cov- 
ered, and permit cutting down 
and making new territories also. 


R. C. Neilson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York 
office of Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn., with head- 
quarters at 200 Fifth Avenue. 
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Joseph G. Worker 


WORKER TO DIRECT 
AMERICAN SALES 


HE appointment. of Joseph 

G. Worker as general sales 
manager and his election to the 
board of directors is announced 
by the American Engineering 
Company, of Philadelphia, as the 
beginning of extensive plans for 


‘marketing their many and varied 


products, including the Taylor 
stoker, Lo-Hed electric hoists, 
Juruick commercial refrigeration 
units for restaurants, golf clubs, 
etc, and the A-E-Co. line of fine 
yacht, ship and cargo-handling 
machinery. 


Mr. Worker assumes his new 
duties with more than twenty 
years’ experience in engineering 
and sales work and an intimate 
knowledge of the products and 
policies of the American Engi- 
neering Company, acquired dur- 
ing the past five years as assist- 
ant to the president of that com- 
pany. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois with the degree of 
B. S. in mechanical engineering, 
he is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
a former president of the Stoker 
Manufacturers’ Association and is 
widely known as a writer of 
articles on combustion engineer- 
Ing and co-author of a work on 
mechanical stokers. 


For fifteen years, Mr. Worker 
Was associated with the Westing- 


SALE s§ 


MANAGEMENT, 


house companies and for the last 
five years of this period was man- 
ager of the stoker section of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company at East 
Pittsburgh. 


FRIGIDAIRE LTD. IS 
ORGANIZED ~— 


RIGIDAIRE LTD., a Can- 

adian corporation, has been or- 
ganized to handle overseas opera- 
tions of Frigidaire Corporation it 
is announced by E. G. Biechler, 
president. The new organization 
will function as a division of 
Frigidaire Corporation, General 
Motors’ subsidiary, the announce- 
ment says. 

Primary operations of Frigid- 
aire Ltd. for the present will be 
in England, France and Italy, 
where a number of sales branches 
are already established, with the 
probability of their being ex- 
tended later to other countries. A 
separate overseas organization 
has been perfected for Germany 
where General Motors’ electric 
refrigerator business is handled 
by Frigidaire G.m.b.H., the in- 
itials signifying limited liability. 

“We have a hundred branches 
and distributors and more than a 
thousand dealers abroad,” said 
Mr. Biechler, president and man- 
aging director of Frigidaire Ltd. 
“Our branch operations although 
comparatively new are growing 
rapidly, which renders necessary 
some arrangement to properly 
handle this business. 


“Recent operations have con- 
vinced us that there is a tremen- 
dous outlet for electric refrigerat- 
ing equipment outside the United 
States, particularly in its commer- 
cial applications. Our overseas 
sales organization will be prac- 
tically doubled this year to handle 
the business. Frigidaire business 
outside this country in 1926 was 
five times its volume of the pre- 
ceding year, and another large in- 
crease in 1927 is anticipated.” 


Mr. Frank J. McGinnis, man- 
ager of the Cleveland office of the 
Edwin A. Machen Company, has 
been made vice president. 

He will continue to have charge 


of the Cleveland territory. 
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“South America’s 
Greatest Newspaper” 


‘Buenos Aires IS the Argentine 
Republic’’— 


“Buenos Aires IS the Argentine Republic, 
and if you introduce an article in Buenos 
Aires, it is, ipso facto, introduced in the 
whole of the Argentine Republic. 


“We know that LA PRENSA, for instance, 
has a larger circulation in the cities men- 
tioned than all the local papers put together, 
and that this circulation is amongst the very 
best class of people.” 
(Extract from letter written by the dis- 
tributor in Argentina of important Ameri- 


can products, urging his principals to 
place their advertising in LA PRENSA—) 


National sales and distribution in Argentine, 
which in 1926 bought $144,000,000 worth of 
imports from the United States, can quickly 
be attained by advertising in LA PRENSA, 


which has the largest circulation in Argen- 
tina and unequalled prestige. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue New York 


A Tip for 
Sales- 
managers 

2 

Luden’s in 

the grip 

puts punch 

in the trip 


A salesman writes:—“‘I have to talk to 
my prospects in laboratories, foun- 
dries, battery charging rooms, etc., 
where there are obnoxious fumes 
and gases. While talking, my throat 
would become dry and parched, caus- 
ing me to cough and almost choke. 
It handicapped my sales. I tried 
Luden’s and discovered that they 
would prevent the dryness and irri- 
tation. (Original letter on file) 


Every salesman should carry a package 
of Luden’s in his grip. It may save the 
sale. Whenever nose, throat or chest 
become irritated, and natural breathing 
is difficult, take a Luden’s—millions do. 
The exclusive menthol blend in Luden’s 
Cough Drops soothes and quickly re- 
lieves. In the yellow package —5c— 
everywhere. 


LUDEN’S Coast Drove 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50 a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display. 


U. S. INCOME 
RISES 


RECENT Babson report 
prints an interesting esti- 
mate of the total income of people 
in the United States recently pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. It places the 
income for 1926 at $89,682,000,000. 
This figure compares with an esti- 
mate of $86,461,000,000 for the 
previous year. Thus the national 
income in the last five years has 
increased 44 per cent. 

“Reduced to more comprehen- 
sive figures,” Babson says, “the 
income per person gainfully em- 
ployed, in terms of current dollars, 
approximated $2,000 in 1926 as 
compared with $1,971 in 1925. 
The 1926 figure represents a gain 
of $475 per person since 1921. 
These figures show the rapid in- 
crease in buying power of people 
in the United States and furnish 
some basis against which everyone 
may compare his own business to 
see if he has kept pace.” 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMAN—BUSINESS MAN—AN OLD 
but rapidly growing manufacturer, among the 
country’s largest national advertisers, requires 
two men who have had a sound business ex- 
perience. The successful applicants will prob- 
ably be between 32 and 38 years old, will have 
had a good education or its substitute, will be 
now employed and making more than $6,000.00, 
will have had organization, management, and 
selling experience, will be willing to travel 
extensively when the occasion demands in 
return for an unusual opportunity, and will 
preferably have had some retail experience, 
although this latter is not essential. To the 
right man a direct connection with the home 
office will be offered, together with an attrac- 
tive immediate remuneration and a_ very 
tangible future. Reply in confidence, giving 
complete personal information and history of 
your business connections, including names of 
companies, capacity in which you worked, 
length of time so employed, earnings, and 
reason for leaving. Address Box L-324, Sales 
Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED DETAIL “AND 
specialty salesman to organize and train in 
the field detail crews to sell in cooperation 
with national advertising campaign. Give 
full particulars as to past experience, refer- 
ences, etc. Box L-326, Sales Management, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


Free! Ponton’s 
Mailing List 


CATALOG (<7, 5istics) 
108 Pages — 8500 Lists 
Write for your copy TODAY 


THE W. S. PONTON CO., Inc. 


307 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


BIG, STEADY YEARLY INCOME, SELL- 
ing Souvenir advertising pencils. Oldest, larg- 
est manufacturer. Our quality, prices mean 
your sale, repeat business. Reliable men given 
steady positions. No dull season. SOUVENIR 
— PENCIL CO., Dept. D8, Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity 
covered and present position protected. Estab- 
lished sixteen years. Send only name and 
address for details. R. W. Bixby, Ine., 118 
Downtown Building, Buffalo, New York. 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desi 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


POSITIONS WANTED | 


POSITION WANTED — COMBINATION 
Hardware, Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Toy man 
desires position where experience, ability, and 
hard work will count. Experienced road or 
inside. Age 35, married, college graduate, 
References, present employer. Now depart- 
ment manager. Services available on short 
notice. Prefer Middle West. Address Box 
L-322, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


SALES EXECUTIVE. TEN YEARS SUC- 
cessful selling in Chicago territory and five 
years assistant sales manager has equipped 
me with a fund of knowledge that you can 
use. Am now open for immediate change. 
Interview solicited. Box L-226, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


PATENTS. AS ONE OF THE OLDEST 
patent firms in America, we give inventors at 
lowest consistent charge, a service noted for 
results, evidenced by many well known patents 
of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, 
free. Lacey & Lacey, 668 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Established anda 
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